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EN years ago, the present writer crossed the Atlantic, having been 
appointed by his Church, along with the late Rev. William Arnot, 
) to convey greetings to the reunited Church at Philadelphia, as well as 
| to other Presbyterian Churches in the United States and in Canada. 
His companion was a great Phil-Americanist, if one may coin so awkward 
a word, and strongly disposed to view with the most friendly eyes every 
thing characteristic of the gr2at’demveritic Continen': * He was one of 
the men who have risen, “but who, like Moses iin ‘days of yore, or like 
Robert Burns, Hugh Miller, and David Livirgsicne in days more recent, 
never lose the feeling of brotherhood with the class from which they 
have sprung. All honour to such 1cen, and to William Arnot among 
the rest, who never kick the ladder’ which they have risen, nor 
despise the undistinguished toiling multitude in whose ranks they were 
first enrolled. One thing that made America interesting to good Mr. 
Arnot was, that in that country the working man, if well-principled and 
industrious, had a better chance than at home—carried less weight on 
his back in the battle of life—had a brighter prospect for the evening 
of his days— more likelihood of sitting in the gloaming under his vine 
and under his fig-tree. It was a characteristic of our dear friend that 
though he was a thoroughly spiritual man, “ who lived by faith of joys 
unseen,” and felt, as Chalmers put it on a memorable occasion, the little- 
ness of time and the vastness of eternity, he had no fanatical disregard 
of the secularities in their relation to moral and spiritual life. He 
believed, with Agur, that for serving God as well as enjoying life, a middle 
position between poverty and riches was the desirable lot. He knew 
that in America a larger proportion of the population enjoyed the means 
of comfort than in Britain; and one of his objects was, to ascertain more 
thoroughly than he had done on an earlier visit, whether this only made men 
more intensely secular, or whether it gave a more robust and healthy 
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character in their country to the kingdom of God. Moreover, he was 
one of those who manage to keep their hearts ever young, even when 
their locks have turned to snow ; for young men particularly he had an 
inexhaustible sympathy, ever delighting in the play of youthful vigour, 
and especially in its consecration to the service of Christ. America 
seemed to him the land of young men—every one was young there ; 
the country itself was young, and must be judged of as young, and 
pardoned a great many outbursts of hobble-de-hoydom, very strange in 
the eyes of staid, elderly communities. On a lower level, but in a very real 
sense, we sympathised with the spirit and views of our companion, having 
been taught by the Bible, and especially by thelife and lessons of our blessed 
Lord, to honour the sons of toil, and to rejoice in seeing honest industry 
crowned with a fair reward. We, too, directed our steps to America, as 
many others doubtless will do this autumn, with the feeling that it was, so 
to speak, the Paradise of labour, and with no little curiosity to see how 
this fact affected its national, social, and religious life. For I fancy that 
most of those who will make for Philadelphia this autumn will concur 
in a remark once made by Mr. Bright in a company which contained, 
among others, an excellent and well-beneficed clergyman of the Church 
of England. The conversation turned on the characteristics of the two 
countries ; looking to Mr. Bright, the clergyman said, “ But is it possible 
that you think America a better country to live in than this?” After 
a moment’s thought, Mr. Bright replied, “ For you, sir, certainly not ; 
possibly not for me » eithon, >but for.the working aan, who can doubt it ?” 

But though? 7 Nad “Ageply: mtérestéil, zt such tatters, it was not this 
that led me to accept, the, coyamission -of, my Church. I must take the 
liberty, though at the? ‘ékpdage, df alittle egotism, of saying, that the 
great impelling consideratiop, that induced me to accept a position for 
which I was but poorly fittetl,?¥ag the desire to do my humble part in 
promoting a feeling of friendship and brotherhood between Great Britain 
and the United States. As I wrote when I came home : “ Deeper down in 
my heart than all considerations of legitimate curiosity, lay another feeling. 
For the highest welfare of the world, few things seem to me more essential 
at the present time than a cordial understanding and friendly co-opera- 
tion between Great Britain and America. Were these two nations to be 
set by the ears, and to direct their unrivalled energies to mutual 
destruction, it is little to say that the world would be thrown back a 
century in civilisation and Christian progress. If, in God’s good provi- 
dence, friendship not only continues but grows between them, and they 
devote their energies with increasing vigour to the noble end of spreading 
over the world the highest blessings which God has given to men, what 
glorious employment for themselves, and what a happy result for the 
world! The more that one’s soul becomes expanded with this bright 
vision, the more distressing is the thought that any suspicions or jealousies 
should lurk in the bosom of either people, as if we were not really well- 
wishers, and did not in our hearts desire to be friends. I believe that, 
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on the part of the Christian people of Great Britain, there is not only no 
cold feeling to the United States, but the warmest regard. . . . In her 
true heart, Great Britain is proud of her American daughter, as in the 
bosom of the daughter there is still the instinct of regard ready to respond 
to any tones of kindness. It seemed to me that one could hardly do a 
more important service to the cause of Christianity as well as to that of 
national harmony, than by helping to utter those sentiments across the 
Atlantic in the name of Christians here, and to evoke this response from 
Christians there. And therefore, when appointed by the Free Church 
of Scotland as one of her delegates to the great Presbyterian reunion at 
Philadelphia, and to other similar meetings, with instructions to take all 
opportunities to express regard and good-will towards the American 
Churches and people generally, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
a temperament that cannot bear a rough sea without a giddy head, 
or address a great audience without a fluttering heart, I cheerfully 

endeavoured to comply.” 

How entirely out of date all this seems to be now! Who dreams of 
war between Britain and America? Even in the wildest ravings of 
recent Jingoism, war with America was never thought of. We cannot 
be too thankful for the complete removal of that most uncomfortable 
nightmare. We can never repent the investment we made of three or 
four millions sterling in Alabama Claims, albeit many of the claims 
were somewhat visionary, and, to this day, we understand, a large slice of 
the money lies unapplied. Great Britain may have anxieties enough, 
but she has good cause to thank God that her relations are now so com- 
fortable and cordial with her nearest neighbours on the East and on the 
West—France and America. The case was very different within the 
memory of many who are not yet very old. In particular, it was very 
different in regard to America no longer than ten years ago. There was 
an impression in this country that America was protecting the Fenians, 
and enabling them quietly to go on hatching treason, preparing to invade 
Canada, which, after being conquered, was to be handed over to the 
President in consideration of value received. People were ready to 
believe every fantastic story of the designs of the United States, just as 
many are at the present day regarding the designs of Russia. But, like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, as indeed it was, all this has vanished, and 
left not a rack behind. There are no better friends than America and 
Great Britain. At the time when we were in the States, we found a 
general disposition to ascribe to Scotland and the north of Ireland a 
more friendly feeling than was credited to England,—in short, to believe 
in the cordial sympathy of the portions of our islands where Presby- 
terianism reigns. It is undoubted that this year all the delegates from 
this country and its colonies will receive a most friendly—nay, if the 
word may be pardoned—a royal welcome. No one will cross the ocean 
now with the feeling that bonds of friendship need to be woven between 
the two countries. The present state of feeling marks an advance of 
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the most decided kind during the last ten years, and constitutes a ground 
for intense thankfulness to God. 

This, then, being happily among the things that are behind, which, 
for practical purposes, we are now called to forget, we must reach forward 
to the things that are before. What are the ends to be sought from an 
alliance or confederation between certain groups of Churches in America 
and corresponding Churches in other parts of the world? Obviously, 
one is, to make more visible the real unity that subsists between them. 
The Presbyterian Alliance is not designed directly for realising union, 
but rather for manifesting unity, and promoting all the fruits that ought 
to spring from this. The unity referred to is the unity of Churches 
which, we trust, have received, and are receiving, a measure of the 
grace of God. It is this, and this only, that gives them oneness. If 
the American Churches had had no more substantial reason for cling- 
ing to the faith and the forms which they carried across the Atlantic, 
than that they were merely following the traditions of their fathers, how 
soon would both faith and forms have gone to the four winds! To 
endure in that country, things must have something more to recommend 
them than a conservative tradition. If the old faith has survived there, 
it is because the living Spirit of God has continued to breathe into suc- 
cessive generations the same convictions that He gave to our common 
fathers,—has revealed to eager souls in the western hemisphere the efficacy 
of the same sacrifice and the preciousness of the same promises, and 
given there, as in the Old World, an earnest of the same glorious inherit- 
ance. If the old forms have survived there, it is because they possess a 
Divine fitness to embody the same truths, to express the same feelings, 
to preserve the same spirit. It is a very strange thing to cross nearly 
three thousand miles of ocean, and, amid much circumstantial diversity, 
to find so much of real unity. On the shores where, so lately, the only 
human being to be seen was the Red Indian warrior, with his plume 
nodding above his head, and his tomahawk by his side, it is most strik- 
ing to find now magnificent cities, whose wharves and docks, railways 
and steamboats, churches and colleges, marble warerooms and _pillared 
palaces, may well rival those of the old world. But it is still more striking 
to find a great nation speaking the same language with ourselves, read- 
ing the same English Bibles and other books,—so like us, too, on the 
whole, in dress, in manner, in social customs, and in religious observances. 
We see our own names on the signboards and doorplates ; we hear our 
favourite psalms and hymns sung in the churches ; the same petitions 
offered in prayer, the same Gospel preached from the pulpit ; schools, 
colleges, refuges, hospitals, penitentiaries—all corresponding to those at 
home. How is all this to be accounted for? The existence in America 
of the everlasting Gospel as a living power, and of a great community 
who breathe its spirit and strive to live by its rules, and whose life and 
habits are moulded by it, is a convincing proof that a higher power than 
this earth supplies has been at work on both sides of the ocean. 
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Tt is a fruit of a supernatural influence from above. Fashions and 
traditions do not survive in America by any native vitality. If our 
Churches and our creeds, and even our forms, survive and are vigorous 
in America, it is a proof that they have been quickened by that living 
power which endureth for ever. 

It is our duty, then, gratefully and reverently to recognise this unity, 
and the source of it, and proclaim it to the world. At the Edinburgh 
Council it was matter of surprise, and yet of thankfulness and satisfaction, 
how like America was to ourselves in the great fundamental doctrines of 
the faith. After all, it was no wonder, for both Churches had had the 
same great Teacher. In these circumstances, the wonder would have 
been the other way. But as we have been taught alike, let us proclaim 
it, not to the honour of Calvin, or the Westminster Divines, or Dr. Hodge, 
or Dr. Thornwell, or any others whom we have known after the flesh, 
but to the honour of Him who has in this way made good His gracious 
promise—‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 

With the manifestation of unity must come co-operation. One in 
spirit, aim, and method, we ought to be visibly engaged in the same 
work, yet not perhaps in the way contemplated at the Edinburgh 
meeting. There was a strong desire there that all the Churches of the 
Alliance should join in a common mission, either in Central Africa, 
according to the first idea, or in the New Hebrides, according to the 
subsequent suggestion of Dr. Duff. We rather think it will be found 
that the Alliance is not yet ready for this very close mode of co-opera- 
tion. The management of such a joint-mission would, we apprehend, 
be attended with too many practical Cifficulties. But a common under- 
standing as to localities where our work is to be carried on; a mutual 
recognition of one another; a dovetailing of our various organisations 
together; the formation in some way of missionary presbyteries; agree- 
ment, if possible, as to the principles on which foreign mission churches 
are to be formed, and the recognition of these principles in the conduct 
of the several missions,—would be more valuable and fruitful ways of 
co-operation than merely having one little mission in common, and letting 
chaos reign elsewhere. The co-operation for which we plead- implies, 
however, not a little preceding ventilation of opinions and discussion of 
methods. We should know, in the first place, what we have all been 
<loing, and the reasons for it. We should know, in the next place, what 
men on the spot think on the questions that need to be answered. There 
should be time for consideration, maturing of opinions, selection of the 
final methods. All this involves deliberate movement. It may be that 
not much visible progress will be made at Philadelphia. It will be 
enough if the foundation be laid for future progress. It is the convic- 
tion that, in the first instance, no little ventilation of opinion is neces- 
sary, that has led us to devote so much space to practical questions 
about foreign missions in recent numbers of this journal. Before any- 
thing is finally resolved on, proposals should be looked at carefully on 
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all sides. We remember that when Dr. Chalmers first propounded his 
Sustentation Fund scheme to an unbelieving company of ministers, he 
said he wished it to be carefully canvassed—he wished, to use a Scotch 
expression, that there should be plenty of speerin’ and back-speerin’ 
upon it. Foreign missions have reached such a position, that the future 
welfare of the world depends on the wisdom with which some of the 
next steps are taken. Much more, we think, than at any previous time 
since the apostolic age, the Christian Church is settling to take in hand 
the conquest of the world for Christ. 

It is a wonderful thought for the sceptic, if he would but consider it, 
that millions of the most enlightened and energetic men of the present 
day are seriously preparing for this grand enterprise, just because, eighteen 
_ hundred years ago, He whom they honour as their Lord said, “ Go into 

all the world and preach the Gospel unto every creature.” We hope that 
the Presbyterian Churches will not only take their part in this great 
enterprise, but that they will show an example of co-operation and 
adaptation in connection with it that shall be useful to the rest of 
Christendom. Resolutely but deliberately let us take up the business. 
Only let all hearts be fired with enthusiasm for it, and it is certain that 
nine-tenths of our jealousies will vanish, and ten thousand little 
squabbles, parents of ten thousand pernicious scandals, will be strangled 
in the womb. What is most needed to neutralise the scepticism of the 
age is, that the Christian Church should assume and occupy that noble 
attitude to which the Lord calls her, and in which He has set her so 
glorious an example ; that she should dedicate herself to the service of 
Christ and the welfare of the world ; that the cry of all her sons, when 
messengers are needed for difficult work, should be, Here am I, send me ; 
that, with a noble forgetfulness of her own interests, she should think 
only of evils to be cured, misery remedied, darkness dispelled, and 
blessings communicated ; that every minister’s and missionary’s labours 


should be a comment on the words ‘“ We seek not yours but you ;” that: 


every soul should be steeped in the spirit of Him who came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister; and that every sermon, lesson, tract, 
and treatise should have in it the ring of the first Gospel proclamation, 
“Glory to God in the highest ; on earth, peace, good-will to men.” 

We do not forget our more domestic labours and problems. The 
nineteenth century has been a wonderful one—the twentieth we can 
hardly venture to think of. New forces like Spiritualism, Darwinism, 
Mormonism, Agnosticism, and Positivism ; and old forces wonderfully 
revived and recruited, like Materialism, Popery, and Ritualism, are 
making us think anxiously even of the countries which seemed won for 
Christ. All the light that we can obtain from one another in the way 
of guidance, all the impulse we can give or derive in order to effective 
work, all the mistakes that may serve as beacons, all the successes that 
may encourage particular lines of exertion, are needed in our circum- 
stances. There never was a time when waste of moral or spiritual 
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power could be afforded less inconveniently, when Christian men needed 
more to stand shoulder to shoulder. All the brethren, we believe, will 
come together with open ears and open hearts; and America being 
famous for her practical vigour and skilful adaptation of the old truth 
to the exigencies of modern times, all will be disposed to listen respect- 
fully to her experience, and to consider whether a touch of her life, and 
vigour, and impatience of stagnation, would not greatly quicken the older 
Churches at home. 

There is much else to be thought of. There is the old Continent of 
Europe, once so fair in promise, but now so much the reverse. We 
long to see the American Churches fairly roused with regard to it. 
The American Churches have done nobly in India, China, Africa, and 
other distant lands, with which they have little connection save that 
which springs from Christian compassion and the sense of Christian 
duty. But they have now considerable connection with the European 
Continent, and as time rolls on they are likely to have more. Every 
year it is more and more the travelling-ground for American tourists ; 
and as the travelling habit extends throughout society, larger and larger 
bodies of Americans are sure to direct their steps thither. To many of 
them, Paris, Rome, Vienna, and other capitals are more than places 
occasionally visited. The time has surely come when American Churches 
might turn their attention more earnestly and deliberately to this field, 
with a view to evangelistic operations. The encouragement and aiding 
of the feeble bodies of faithful men in European countries is an object 
calling for the co-operation of all. The providing of Divine ordinances 
for English-speaking travellers is a cause in which other Churches are 
most willing to be associated with the Americans. The friends of the 
Continent from this side will not lose the opportunity of pressing its 
claims, and the response, it is earnestly hoped, will have all the warmth 
and force which the Americans know so well to employ. 

There will be representatives of some of the remote British Colonies 
at Philadelphia. Shall they be doomed to feel lonely and forlorn, 
because neither their Churches nor their countries have got a history to 
throw a lustre over them, or numbers sufficient to give them a standing 
of importance? It would be strange if they had any such feeling at 
Philadelphia. Little more than a century has elapsed since the 
American Churches were in the very same predicament. Nowhere, surely, 
in the world, are they more certain of the welcome and the sympathy due to 
younger sisters, than from one who has outlived the period of struggle 
and obscurity, and has now great numbers and influence on her side. 
America will be glad to recognise in them the qualities that, under 
God’s blessing, have secured her own advancement. Putting away 
the distinctions of bishops, deans, and canons, of thrones and cathedrals, 
and all other artificial decorations, our Presbyterian Colonial Churches 
of to-day, like the American Presbyterian and other Churches before 
them, are striving for that distinction which comes from truth spoken 
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in love, good work patiently done, hardships borne in silence, love kept 
warm and vigorous, and strenuous efforts to build up the walls of 
Jerusalem. Solid work in the name of Christ is the characteristic of 
all true Presbyterian Churches ; and in the old Quaker city the repre- 
sentatives of every Church that is working in this way will surely feel 
themselves at home. The more, too, that the Presbyterian Churches 
show this spirit, the more will they draw the sympathy of other evan- 
gelical denominations. We shall be moving on the lines that lead to 
the glorious terminus—‘ that they all may be one.” 
W. G. BLAIKIE. 


THEOLOGIANS OF THE DAY. 
EDMOND DE PRESSENSE. 


ta all the Churches of the Reformation, none occupied a grander 

place than the Reformed Church of France; and while she 
maintained her place, none did more to preserve that catholicity of 
sentiment which animated the Churches of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Yet hers was the most tragic of all the tragic histories of that 
persecuting period: she was a Church under the cross. During her whole 
existence, the bush burning and not consumed, the anvil smitten and 
yet unbroken, were her favourite emblems. Her leaders were statesmen, 
and yet theologians,—orthodox, yet wisely tolerant in an intolerant age. 
Her great laymen—and what a noble army of them there was !—were 
perfect types of the Christian gentleman. Protestantism never suffered 
a. greater loss than when a cold-blooded, Jesuit-inspired, State policy 
finally crushed the French Church of the Reformation. Protestantism 
can gain nothing greater than that the old French Church, already 
rising from her ashes, should again take the leading place among the 
Protestant Churches of Europe. 

Among the foremost men of the French Protestant Church of the 
present day, Edmond de Pressensé takes the first rank; whoever 
thinks of French Protestantism thinks of him. His life has been one 
of incessant activity, spent in the blaze of public opinion ; for a French 
Churchman, now, as two and a-half centuries ago, must be a statesman 
as well as a theologian. Edmond de Pressensé was born at Paris in 
1824 within a Protestant family, and was trained for the ministry of 
his Church. He married Madlle. Déhault, a Swiss lady, whose writings 
for the young are. well known. He has been for long a pastor of 
the Church in the Rue Taitbout, the historical church of the French 
Free Church movement. In our own country he is best known by his 
writings on the early ages of Christianity, in which he is the brilliant 
defender of the supernatural origin of our religion against the sceptical 
criticisms of Ernest Renan. In his own country, perhaps, he is sti: 
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kept better known as the consistent advocate of Free Church principles 
Is of —the liberty of thought from State control, and the thorough independ- 
ic of ence of State and Church. To write his life would be to write the 
2pre- history of the French Protestant Church during the last thirty years. 
- feel During this period, he has unflinchingly maintained his opinion that 
‘ches the one thing the State should do for the Church is to let it alone. 
van- “The true Christian State,” he says, “is the State which stands still 
d to before conscience, as before holy ground on which it dare not tread.” 
While a member of the National Assembly, he firmly resisted all attempts 
E. at State interference with religion; and now he is as firm in his opposition 


to the Ferry laws against the Jesuits as he was when the State attempted 
to interfere with the Protestant Church. His theological activity has 
been remarkable. He has published at least forty separate books ; and 
the Bulletin Théologique and the Revue Chrétienne, periodicals founded 
by him, have been continually enriched by contributions from his pen. 
In spite of this, however, M. de Pressensé can scarcely be regarded as 





nder a theologian pure and simple. He is much more a social reformer 
she than a mere student of theology. The social side of Christianity,—its 
y of influence on society, on mankind living together in the family and 
enth within the State,—has always absorbed his attention ; and his dogmatic 
that and historical studies have suffered somewhat from his devotion to 
‘hole this aspect of Christian theology. The key-note of all M. de Pressensé’s 
and theological activity was struck in his Conférences sur le Christianisme, 
men, the earliest of his important publications. A Frenchman is at home 
age. amid plans for the regeneration of society, and to our author’s passion- 
were ately Christian nature, Christianity alone can save society. This is his 
fered starting-point, and it is also his goal. Christ as the saviour of society 
olicy is the motto of all his writings. Society has need of a saviour, who 
tism is Christ the Lord—so say the Conférences. This Saviour’s life and 
eady work have been most adequately described in the Reformed doctrine of 
+ the the person and offices of Christ—so Le Rédemptewr expounds it. His 
person and offices have been revealed to us in the Holy Scripture—so 
’ the say the “ Essays on the Principle of Religious Authority.” All this can 
ever be verified historically, as is shown in the “ Early Ages of Christianity.” 
one And the best type of this society-regenerating Christianity is to be 
ench found in, and is witnessed for, by a modified form of the evangelical 
sman theology of the Reformation and post-Reformation Church. That seems 
is in to be the gist of what M. de Pressensé has written. 
ry of The Lectures on Christianity applied to social questions were first 
tings published in July, 1849, Europe and France had just passed through 
or of a great political and social crisis, and the result had been somewhat dis- 
ench appointing. In 1848, society was to be saved, and every writer had his 
y his own scheme of regeneration; but in 1849 it was found that society had 
lliant not been saved, and there was reaction, despondency, scepticism. What 
otical caused the failure? That was the question the young Protestant pastor 


sti t' proposed. And his answer was—Religion had been left out; Christianity 
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had been omitted, and society had not been saved ; for nothing will save 
society but Christianity. The schemes of 1848 failed because they all 
fancied that man lived by bread alone; Christ has taught us the contrary, 
and society can never be saved unless Christianity rules the scheme of 
salvation. But what is the Christianity which can alone save society ? 
M. de Pressensé started with a very decided opinion. It is the Christ- 
ianity which keeps Jesus Christ ever in the foreground, and does not hide 
Him behind a medieval missal or a seventeenth-century Confession of 
faith. For, on his entrance into public life, M. de Pressensé had what 
seems to us somewhat unreasonable objections to seventeenth-century 
Protestant orthodoxy. He has not maintained these objections. He 
has come to see, we think, that if the seventeenth century had a some- 
what hard outside, there was soft, warm life within. But when he first 
started, he took great pleasure in running a-muck at Protestant dogmat- 
ism. The hard, intellectual aspect of that theology repelled him ; he 
complained that it imposed an iron yoke upon men,—that it made faith 
too much a matter of the intellect, a thing of the head,—that it 
banished the old idea of faith as trust, personal trust in a personal 
Saviour,—that it sent into the background the great Christian principle 
of love, God’s love, man’s love to God and to his fellow-men,—that it 
put logic and the syllogism where warm trust and the kindling of the 
heart should go. He had certainly some grounds for his mistrust, but 
he went too far; his early criticisms are not so appreciative nor 
so sympathetic as his later ones. 

Perhaps he was tempted to over-estimate the dry, intellectual aspect 
of Protestant dogmatism, by a very natural fondness for historical 
parallels. In his early lectures he draws a striking comparison between 
Socialism and Roman Catholicism. He showed how all the Socialist 
theories of society are founded on principles not unlike the ethical 
maxim of Romanism. The idea is a most suggestive one, and has con- 
tinually been made use of by Protestant theologians since his day—by 
Albrecht Ritschl, for example, and others. De Pressensé, rapidly 
sketching the socialist theories of St. Simon, Michelet, Lamennais, 
Pierre Leroux, Fourier, Louis Blanc, and Proudhon, has no difficulty in 
showing that all their various theories destroy individuality, and with 
it liberty and conscience, and deny the existence of evil and the reality 
of an invisible world. Roman Catholicism, with such a different out- 
ward aspect, really contains within it the same hurtful principles. Like 
Socialism, it proceeds on the subjugation of the individual to society, 
and so destroys both liberty and conscience. No one is allowed to 
appropriate its doctrines and make them his own, they must remain 
in his mind as the Church presents them to him. The true believer 
is not allowed to have any thought-property ; it belongs to the Church, 
not to the individual. Socialism seeks to improve man from without, 
by social arrangements, Acts of Parliament, and so forth. In the same 
way, in the Christianity of the Roman Church, things are put above 
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persons, and man is bettered by external arrangements. The sacraments 
work from the outside. A priesthood, standing themselves outside, 
mediate between man and the God who is very far off ; and the distance 
of the Almighty is still further manifested by a second bodyguard, a 
heavenly priesthood of saints who intercede. There is no personal 
resting on the promises, no reclining on the breast of Jesus, no unction 
of the Spirit within the individual soul. There is a ring of outside 
arrangements, the mechanism of the Church. Socialism has just borrowed 
and slightly transformed the Romanist machinery, and consequently 
flourishes in countries where there is no Protestant religious life. 

It seemed to M. de Pressensé that a corresponding parallel could be 
drawn between Protestant orthodox dogmatism, and the deist philosophy 
revived in France by Cousin and embodied in the political principles 
of such statesmen as Thiers. Deism and the deistic philosophy make a 
frigid system. The Deists’ God is a mere being of intellect, who, like the 
ancient legislators, made laws and then disappeared. He does not love 
man, he cannot give himself for man. He can neither hear nor answer 
prayer. All these things imply love, and sacrifice, and communion,— 
things impossible in a being who is all intellect, and whose dealings 
with man are to be described in one word—non-interference. The deist 
saviours of society require the State to act on the same principles. It 
is to hold forth strict justice, to interfere as little as possible, to enforce 
perfect liberty, even the liberty of dying of hunger. Now, was there 
not something of this cold intellectualism, this indifference to the hopes 
and fears, wants and aspirations of individual men and women, in the 
dogmatism of the seventeenth century? M. de Pressensé will only 
acknowledge a Protestantism which is founded on dogma. The Pro- 
testantism which has no dogma, which insists that theology is really 
free inquiry and that only, has no charms for him ; it is wholly beneath 
his notice. Free inquiry may be a very good thing in its own place, 
but it is a poor foundation for a religion ; it is poor consolation to a 
man crying out, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved ?” to tell him, “ You may 
believe anything you like.” The only consistent Protestantism, the only 
Protestantism which M. de Pressensé will recognise, is the Protestantism 
of Calvin, of the Reformed Confessions, of the Synod of Dort. But this 
Protestantism which he acknowledges, which claims and receives his 
earnest homage, has erred and has made itself, in a way, alien to its true 
spirit, too like deism and the deistic philosophy. Its great dogma, says 
M. de Pressensé, is the sovereignty of God, and in imposing that iron 
yoke it broke every other. It has sacrificed everything in man, everything 
in God, to this divine sovereignty. Our author indeed, acknowledges, that 
with true-hearted Protestant theologians, this doctrine is no cold-hearted 
dogma. It is, he says, the expression of the indignation of the Christian 
consciousness at the insults which Roman Catholicism has offered to 
God’s sovereignty. It is the “ uncalculating devotion of love troubled 
by remorse.” It expresses the mysticism of Protestantism. It arises 
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from a sacred wish to free the Divine love from every shadow ; but 
still, in M. de Pressensé’s opinion, it errs both as regards God and as 
regards man. That absorbing sovereignty in which everything is settled 
beforehand seems to rob us of the miracles of grace, just as the deist 
doctrine of non-interference robbed us of the miracles of nature. ‘‘ Where 
is that great miracle of love which arrests the natural course of things 
to deliver us?” It seems as if God could make no sacrifice. And in 
man, does not the same absorbing sovereignty make man too completely 
passive in the work of grace,—does it not thrust the old Protestant 
<dloctrine of good works too much into the background ? 

This was the way in which the young De Pressensé looked at Pro- 
testant orthodoxy when he began his work, and much of his future 
action has been determined by his early vision. Without criticising his 
position, it may not be out of place to remark here, that the fundamental 
dogma of Protestantism has not been stated as we should like to see it 
put. It was not so much the sovereignty of God which Protestant 
dlivines contended for, as the sovereignty of grace, and herein lies a great 
difference ; for the former doctrine can be so treated that every shred of 
evangelical thought departs, until the Christian idea becomes merely 
a way of stating the reign of natural law (it was so treated by 
Thomas Aquinas), but it is well-nigh impossible so to misuse the thought 
of the sovereignty of grace. It is quite possible to discuss, and even 
preach evangelical doctrines, as if they were mere examples of the right 
use of ratiocination ; and theologians may handle Divine truths as 
coldly and coolly as if their application to the salvation of sinning, 
dying men were an unimportant accident. There have been orthodox 
moderates from the days of Francis Turrettine down to those of Principal 
Hill, but the hardness of the men does not mean the frigidity of the 
doctrines. Still, this was the way in which De Pressensé thought that 
Protestant dogmatics had misstated the great facts of salvation. Accord- 
ingly, his life-work, and the work of every true Protestant, was to free 
Protestant dogma from this intellectualism which made it cold and 
inert. The Middle Ages gave us a pagan Christianity, the seventeenth 
century a Jewish Christianity ; can we not have now, he asks, a Christian 
Christianity ? We can only have it by never forgetting that God’s love 
and mercy is the attribute which man could never have discovered by 
reason or by nature, which must have been revealed. God’s love must 
always be kept in the foreground of every representation of Christianity. 
Christ’s coming is the one great supernatural fact underlying all 
miracles. Let us go back, then, he asks, to Christ Jesus, and especially 
to the fact of the sacrifice of Christ, the greatest fact in all history ; and 
_ let every scheme for the salvation of society be founded on this: As 
Christ gave His life for us, so should we give our lives for the brethren. 
Let every theologian, every statesman, every man and woman remember 
to say, when he looks at the poorest, meanest, wickedest of his fellows 
—For him, as for me, Christ died. 
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Thus we reach the heart of De Pressensé’s theological system. He 
does, indeed, say that the Christianity of the future must be between 
the extremes of Protestantism and Catholicism; but, as he expounds 
his ideas in his later and more matured utterances, he does not borrow 
much from Catholicism. His theology does not differ very much in the 
end from seventeenth-century Protestant theology, save that he tries to 
put more heart into it ; and he puts more heart into it by dwelling on 
the evangelical kernel rather than on the logical setting of a doctrine. 
It is this method of his that so much recalls the great French theologian 
of the seventeenth century—Claude. 

M. de Pressensé has no Broad-Church affection for negative ways of 
putting truths. Christianity must be dogmatic, but it must also be 
historical. He brings the facts into the foreground. Salvation is 
founded on Divine facts and Divine forces, and dogmas are but the 
rationale of these. Men are saved because Christ came and lived and 
died and rose again ; they are not saved by the doctrines of the Person 
and Work of Christ. Well, then, let us treat doctrines in this way ; let 
us take them at their real value; let us state them so as to make it 
plain that they are the intellectual aspects of real facts, and are not so 
big as the facts themselves. This is what M. de Pressens¢ invites us to 
do, and his contributions to theology are very much examples of how 
we may do this. Let me take his le Rédempteur as an example of the 
way in which he looks at the doctrine of the Person and Work of Christ, 
his Essays on the Principle of Religious Authority as a specimen of 
the way in which he regards the doctrine of Scripture. 

Christianity, says M. de Pressensé, is the religion of the God-Man, and 
has no meaning if it be not. Whoever denies or minimises the Divinity of 
Christ, destroys or weakens Christianity ; whoever denies or isolates 
the humanity of Jesus, does the same. Yet professed Christians 
do both, and by doing so they prolong paganism, and give a new 
lease of life to Judaism. Our Lord is not a mythical creation ; His 
history is not the poem of humanity: He is no great social Reformer ; 
He Himself said that man does not live by bread alone, and no amount 
of it will satisfy men: He is not the Socrates of Jerusalem ; we need 
more than wisdom. It is enough to confront alli these theories with the 
longings of our hearts. The Incarnation is needed,—the God-Man,— 
God to help us, and yet a victim to be sacrificed for us. This is the 
heart of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, and it were well, De 
Pressensé thinks, if we remained content with that. The Scriptures 
tell us that the Divine and human natures are closely combined in our 
Lord’s daily life, in His words and deeds, and in His own consciousness ; 
but they do not give us any theory of the way in which this combina- 
tion was brought about and remains; let us hold by the fact. So 
with the doctrine of Christ’s work. The triple office of Christ is not, 
says De Pressensé¢, an arbitrary, scholastic division. The Word must 
manifest itself, and it is this manifestation which is portrayed in the 
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prophetic office. Jesus did offer the great redeeming sacrifice—did make 
atonement for His people, and this is what the priestly office declares. In 
His sacrifice our Lord actually triumphed over sin and death, and His 
triumph is proclaimed in the doctrine of His kingly office. All hang 
together logically in the doctrine of the threefold office, but they so 
combine harmoniously because they are the intellectual representations 
of a course of conduct, of a sequence of historical events. If our Lord 
had been no more than a prophet, then He would not have closed the 
cycle of the precursors of the Messiah. If He had been no more than 
a victim, then He would only have added one more to the many 
martyrs whom every age has produced. His prophetic office is fulfilled 
in His priestly death, and His sacrifice ends in His kingship. Only let 
us remember that these things are more than the propositions which 
describe them. The description may falter sometimes, but the facts 
remain the same. 

Let us turn now to the doctrine of Holy Scripture. In his mono- 
graph on Adolphe Monod in Contemporary Portraits, De Pressensé 
says that the orthodoxy of English Calvinism was in many respects 
more akin to the scholasticism of the seventeenth century than to the 
theology of the sixteenth century. 


“Tt was based,” he proceeds, “upon a wholly inadequate view of authority, 
very different from the broad and living view of the Reformers. Apparently, the 
theologians of the revival were only carrying on the work of the Reformers in 
appealing as they did to the sovereignty of Scripture. But the seventeenth 
century had greatly modified their views upon this important point, casting into 
shade that which was to the Reformers the conclusive proof of the inspiration of 
the Bible, that testimoniwm Spiritus Sancti, which based the authority of the book 
on the testimony of the conscience divinely enlightened, and clings to the person 
of Christ Himself as the great central fact of revelation. The theologians of the 
seventeenth century, and those of the revival, following in their footsteps, based 
the authority of the book primarily upon the miraculous, proofs of which they 
sought now in the fulfilment of prophecy, now in the multiplication of signs and 
wonders. It was upon this letter of credit that Scripture and Revelation were to 
be accepted, even before the soul had been brought into contact with the truth 
itself, and primarily with the living truth, which is Jesus Christ. The way was 
from the Scriptures to Christ, not from Christ to the Scriptures. In such an 
apology, there is not simply the error of isolating the internal from the external 
evidence, but also injustice done to the latter, which has an indispensable 
historical value in the establishment of the credibility of the facts and documents 
of revelation. When it is thus appealed to as a final authority to cut short all 
inquiry, it becomes rather an obstacle to conviction than a means of producing it. 
The authority of Scripture is lowered, and made to appear in the same character 
as that claimed by the Catholic Church.” 


De Pressensé thus joins issue with the seventeenth-century mode 
of stating the doctrine of Scripture, and he does.so on the ground that 
it puts Christ into the background. Does the higher authority belong 
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to Jesus Christ or to the Book ? Are we to go to Christ from Scripture, 
or from the Scriptures to Christ ? Are we to follow Calvin or Turrettine ? 
De Pressensé, like Adolphe Monod in his later years, like our own Dr. 
John Duncan,* decides to follow Calvin and the sixteenth century, the 
creative period of Reformation theology. Christ Jesus is our great 
religious authority ; He is the revelation ; He that hath seen Him 
hath seen the Father. Christianity is neither a book nor a doctrine, 
but a fact, or rather a Person ; but the sacred Person is only known 
through the inspired book, and dogma is His stamp upon the intelli- 
gence: yet, before the book and before the dogma is the living reality. 
Revelation is not a book, it is Christ ; but we can only know the Lord 
Jesus truly by the Bible. Holy Scripture is the book of the Christ, 
i.e, it occupies among books the place which Christ held among men. 
The holy men of old who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost were the contemporaries of the history of Christianity, and 
their presence removes the only obstacle which prevents us being 
ourselves at Christ's side. Their inspired vision enables us to see 
with their eyes and to hear with their ears. And this is true of 
the Old Testament as well as of the New. The whole Bible from 
beginning to end is the book of Christ. The Old Testament Scriptures 
contain the history of His revelation. They are the archives of the 
work of redemption in the world. To each book of the Bible corre- 
sponds some new manifestation of the power of God, some new and 
important act of His mercy ; each portion of Scripture has inaugurated 
a phase of the religious history of humanity; all gravitate towards the 
cross of Christ. Thus the authority of the Bible is the authority of 
Christ, and whatever subordinate witnesses it can produce, the principal 
must ever be that Spirit which testifies of Jesus. ‘“ We recognise the 
sword of the Spirit because it has pierced us.” 

I have left myself but little space to speak of the work of De 
Pressensé in the field of Church history, but as that is so well known 
throughout England and America, I preferred to gather from less 
familiar writings the theological principles which underlie his historical 
criticism. In his four volumes on the beginnings of Christianity (I 
follow the division of the English edition)—The Apostolic Age; Life and 
Practice in the Early Church; The Martyrs and Apologists ; Heresy 
and Christian Doctrine—he has gone over the same ground as M. 
Ernest Renan. The one set of writings suggests the other. The sober, 
true, wide and varied erudition, and clear statement of the Protestant 
pastor contrast favourably with the gorgeous but sometimes tawdry 
rhetoric of the Sorbonne professor. M. de Pressensé does not think 
that the imagination is the great factor in the production of history, and 
his descriptions of obscure epochs are consequently not so full, but much 
more trustworthy than the more glowing periods of M. Renan. It is 


* The late Professor Duncan once said to the writer, “I believe in miracles because 
I believe in Christ ; I don’t believe in Christ because I believe in miracles,” 
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almost impossible for a man born a Roman Catholic to write history with 
the sobriety required; his imagination, fired either by devotion or 
repugnance, commonly inspires his pen ; perhaps M. de Pressensé was not 
exceeding the bounds of sarcastic criticism when he declared that the only 
valuable sentences in M. Renan’s “ Life of St. Paul” were the translations, 
into exquisite French, of portions of the Pauline Epistles. In these four 
volumes, De Pressensé lets us see the Divine facts of Christianity slowly 
spreading throughout, and leavening the religious world. The history 
of the Church bearing witness to the Divinity of the Saviour, and the 
reality of His mission and work—this is the lesson of the history. The 
best results of German and English historical criticism are conveyed in 
such a clear and orderly way, that no books upon the beginnings of 
the Church can be so useful to the ordinary reader as these. 
Contemporary Portraits is the most recent work of M. de Pressensé 
which has been presented to English readers in their own language. It 
is a collection of essays, mostly biographical, and in great part published 
previously in the Revue Chrétienne. In these essays, the reader will 
find the broad, Catholic principles which have animated all our author’s 
work applied to describe and criticise the lives and work of men belong- 
ing to widely different schools of thought and action. The most in- 
teresting are the last three essays, which contain the wonderfully 
appreciative sketches of Adolphe Monod, of Alexandre Vinet, of 
our own Frederick Robertson of Brighton, of his French companion- 
spirit, Verney. We hope that another volume will soon be published. 
There are essays lying buried in the Revue Chrétienne which we hope 
to see disinterred. For M. de Pressensé has rare powers of sympathetic 
criticism ; he seldom fails to find some good side in everything, and yet 
he can be unsparing in rebuke if necessary. He had a good word even 
for the Pearsall-Smith movement, and yet he laid his finger on the evils 
it contained. The method of its leader, he said, was not of the nature 
to diminish the dangers which arise when the feelings are excited, with- 
out giving sufficient scope to thought and to the conscience. Every flow 
of the tide in the great evangelical revival has his respectful sympathy. 
The soul-hunger of its leaders he venerates ; but is he not in the right 
when he protests against the view that conversion must, in every case, 
be a coup detat of grace? Alexandre Vinet has been his teacher, 
Adolphe Monod his spiritual father, Verney his erratic hero. We cannot 
always agree with him, more especially in many of his attacks on the 
seventeenth-century theology, but every page of his writings is suggestive. 
His last words to English readers are: “It is my growing conviction 
that Protestantism has greatly suffered, of late years, from a too exclusive 
absorption in questions of organisation to the neglect of deeper and 
more essential principles.” In the stirring of the depths which has set 
in, the student will find few more enlightening writers than Edmond 
de Pressensé. 
T. M. Linpsay. 
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OLD ENGLISH WORDS IN THE BIBLE. 


Part I. 


T is incident to all languages to suffer changes in the course of time. 
Words drop out of use, and are replaced by others having the 
same or similar significance, but which, for some reason or other, have 
come to be preferred by the people by whom the language is used ; 
some words which are retained lose the signification originally attached 
to them and acquire another, it may be a totally different one ; words, 
unaltered in meaning, are changed in form, sometimes by being 
abbreviated, sometimes by being lengthened, sometimes by a weaker, 
sometimes by a stronger form being adopted ; and not unfrequently, 
words originally spelt differently come to be spelt alike, so that the 
same word seems to have different, and it may be discordant, meanings. 
In consequence of this, the older literature of a country becomes to a 
greater or less degree unintelligible to the men of later generations ; and 
glossaries have to accompany the works of those who wrote a few centuries 
back, in order that the modern reader may peruse them with intelligence. 
The “Authorised Version” of the Holy Scriptures in English was first 
issued in 1611. It did much to fix the English language, and make 
it that admirable vehicle of thought and feeling which it confessedly is. 
Nevertheless, during the more than two centuries and a-half which have 
elapsed since it appeared, considerable changes have taken place in the 
language ; and it is well known that there are in that version not a few 
words which are no longer in use among us, and others which, though 
still in use, have so departed from their earlier meaning, that there is 
danger of the reader being misled in his attempt to understand the 
passages in which they occur. Many, indeed, of the antiquated words 
and forms which appear in the edition of 1611, have been removed by 
certain self-constituted revisers, as successive editions came out ; and 
though some of these alterations are not for the better,* the major part 
of them must be admitted to be of advantage to the reader. Of the 
obsolete words, and words that may be misunderstood by the modern 
reader, it may be of interest to note a few, and illustrate them by 
passages from our older literature.t 

* “Tn the Bibles, and those numerous, printed Anno Dom. 1625, the verse in Jeremy 
(xlviii. 2) is thus rendered, O Maiden, the sword shall pursue thee; where the corrector of 
the press, conceiving it incongruous to join thee, a singular pronoun, with Madmen 
(which he took for an appellative, not a proper name) ran himself upon that dangerous 
errour.”—Fuller, Pisgah Sight of Palestine, Bk. IV. ch. i. § 20, 

+ The reader who wishes to go more fully into this will find ample satisfaction in the 
following works, from which the writer of this paper has drawn largely for his materials:— 
The Bible Word-Book : A Glossary of Old English Bible Words. By J. Eastwood, M.A., 
and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Lond., 1866. Bible English: Chapters on old and disused 
Expressions in the Authorised Version of the Scriptures. By the Rev. T. L.O. Davies, M.A. 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIX. Cc 
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Gen. xxv. 27, “ Esau was a cunning hunter.” The word “ cunning” 
is now used only in a bad sense, as equivalent to artful or crafty, but 
originally it meant knowing, skilful, expert. It comes from the A.-S. verb 
cunnan, “to know, to be able,” and stands connected with can and 
ken. It is of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament. ‘A cunning 
player on the harp,” 1 Sam. xvi. 16, 18 ; “ cunning in songs,” 1 Chron. 
xxv. 7; “a cunning workman,” Cant. vii. 1; “cunning artificer,” 
Isa. iii. 3 ; ‘cunning woman,” Jer. ix. 17, &c. In the New Testament 
it occurs once, Eph. iv. 14, but there in the more modern sense, 
“cunning craftiness.” It appears also with a passive significance= 
skilled, as “ cunning work,” Ex. xxvi. 1, &. The substantive “cunning” 
occurs once, Ps. exxxviil. 5 ; and the adverb “cunningly” also once, 
1 Peter i. 16. 


“ Like as an artificer that is cwnning and expert in his craft, and knoweth how 
to go to work, how to do his business in the readiest way; so the devil knoweth 
all ways how to tempt us and to give us an overthrow.” 

Latimer, Works (Parker Soc. Ed.), I. 429. 


Gen. xxx. 37, “Jacob pilled white strakes.” Pill” is the same as 
“peel,” to take off the pelt or skin; Jacob took off the bark in longi- 
tudinal strips, so as to leave straight lines of white on the rods. The 
word occurs only here, and in the margin of Lev. xiii. 40 ; elsewhere 
“peel” is used, Isa. xviii. 2 ; Ezek. xxix. 18. 

Closely allied to this word is the word “ poll.” This is the rendering 
given in some places of the Old Testament to the Hebrew word usually 
translated “shave.” Absalom “ polled his head at every year’s end,” 
that is, he shaved off his hair (2 Sam. xiv. 26). ‘Make thee bald, 
poll thee for thy delicate child” (Micah i. 16), where the allusion 
evidently is to the shaving of the head by mourners. In Ezek. xliv. 20, 
the translators have curiously enough rendered this word by “ shave,” 
and another word of doubtful meaning by “poll.” To poll strictly 
means to take away by cutting off; hence, a tree, the top of which has 
been cut off, is called a “pollard.” Pill and poll are often used to- 
gether. 


“ As pilled as an apé was his skulle.” 
Chaucer, Cant. Tales, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 3933. 
“ The skilful shepherd pil/ed me certain wands.” 
Shakespeare, Mer. of Ven., i. 3. 
‘Tt was proper for a publican to pill and poll the subjects.” 

Hall, Contempl., N.T., Bk. IV. Cont. 3. 

‘One that best knew it branded it with polling and sycophancy.” 
Ibid., Bk. ITI. 1. 4. 


Gen. xxxvi. 15 ff, “ Dukes of the sons of Esau.” By “Duke” we 
now intend a nobleman of the highest rank ; but formerly it meant, 
like the Latin Dux, from which it is derived, a leader or chief. The 
dukes of the sons of Esau were the chiefs of the families or clans of the 
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Edomites. The Hebrew word is the same which is elsewhere trans- 
lated “ guide,” Ps. lv. 13, and governor, Zech. ix. 7. 


“ Whilom as oldé stories tellen us 
There was a duke that highté Theseus.” 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 861. 


Gen. xlv. 6, “ Neither earing nor harvest.” The substantive “earing,” 
and the verb “ear,” are now obsolete ; but they were once in common 
use, in the sense of ploughing and to plough. Shakespeare has, “ And 
let them go to ear my land” (Rich. IT, iii. 2), and “ He that ears my 
land spares my team” (All’s well that ends well, i. 3). See also Deut. 
xxi. 4; 1 Sam. viii 12; Isa. xxx. 24; Ex. xxxiv. 21. The word 
comes from the A.-S. erian, to plough or till, and stands allied not only 
to words in that language, some of which have come down to us, such 
as earth and earn, but also to a whole family of words common to all 
the Aryan languages, as, eg., Lat. arvwm, arare, aratio, aratrwm ; Gr. 
épa, dpoors, apow ; Sanse. ird ; Erse, ive irion; Welsh, arad, &e.* 

Exod. ix. 31, “The flax was bolled,” 7.e., swollen, podded for seed ; 
it was so far ripened that the seed-vessels were filled out. Etymologi- 
cally, “ boll” is connected with bole, ball, belly, billow, bolster, with Lat. 
bulla (bubble, boss), bulbus (a bulb), A.-S. bolla (a cup or pot). 

Exod. xxviii. 11, “Set in ouches of gold.” The “ ouch,” or “owch,” 
was the frame or socket in which a jewel was set, and in this sense it is 


used in the authorised version. Elsewhere it is used of the jewel itself 
with its setting. ‘“ Your brooches, pearls, and ouches,” Shakespeare, 
2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 

It is sometimes written nowch. 


“A coroune on her head they have ydressed, 
And set her full of nowches great and small,” 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 8256. 


Ibid., 32, “ Habergeon,” a small coat of mail, covering the neck and 
shoulders. 


“And be ye apparalled or clothed, saith Paul, with the habergeon, or coat- 
armour of justice.” Latimer, Serm. on Eph. vi. 10. 


Exod. xxix. 40, “ The tenth-deal of flour.” “Deal” means a portion 
or part. A.-S. dael, Ger. theil. “A great deal,” meaning a large por- 
tion, occurs Matt. vii. 36 ; x. 48, and is still in use. 


“ As he that is your servant every del.” 
Chaucer, Sompnour’s Tale, 7388. 
‘She keep’th his good and wasteth never a del.” 
Merchant's Tale, 1. 9217. 


Lev. xxii. 19, 21, “ Beeves.” This is the plural of “ beef” (Shake- 
speare has “ beefs,” Merchant of Venice, i. 3), which formerly, like the 
* M. Miller, Science of Language, Vol. i., p. 239, 
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French beu, designated the living animal, though now it is used only 
of the flesh of the animal when prepared for food. Cf. Num. xxxi. 28, 38. 
Num. xii. 8, “ With him will I speak mouth to mouth even apparently,” 
We now use “apparently” as opposed to “really” or “ certainly.” 
Originally, however, it meant nearly the reverse of this—viz., “ mani- 
festly, evidently, really,’ and it is so used here. Thus, also, Shake- 
speare :— 
“‘T would not spare my brother in this case, 
If he should scorn me so apparently.” 
Com. of Err., iv. 1. 
“They might find they are the sons of God, and heirs of that rich kingdom 
most apparently known and established in heaven.” 
Sibbes, Works, VII. 184. 


Num. xvi. 30, “Go down quick into the pit.” Here, and in several 
other places (Ps. lv. 15 ; exxiv. 3; Acts x. 40; 2 Tim. iv. 1 ; Heb. 
iv. 12 ; 1 Peter iv. 5), “ quick” means “ alive or living.” In Lev. xiii. 
10, 24, it has a slightly different meaning ; there it is equivalent to 
“sound ” or “healthy,” and represents a different word in the Hebrew. 
Both the Wicliffe versions have it in John iv. 10. In many parts of 


England the word is still in common use ; in some places in the form 
“wick,” “I con tell o’ I’m fene see o’ wick an hearty,’ Tim Bobbin’s 
Works, p. 15. A.-S. ewie or ewuc. The verb “quicken” (A.-S. ewician) 


occurs frequently in the authorised version in the sense of “ make alive ” 
(John v. 21 ; Rom. iv. 17 ; viii. 11; 1 Peter iii 18, &c.) ; elsewhere, 
especially in the Psalms, it is used in the sense of “ enliven,” “ make 
lively ;” it is now mostly used in the sense of “excite” or “ accelerate.” 

Deut. xii. 15, 20, 21; xiv. 26, “Thy soul lusteth after.” In the 
present day, “lust” is always used in a bad sense, as noting some evil 
desire ; and so it is generally used in the Bible. But properly it denotes 
only “desire,” and in this sense both the verb and the noun occur in 
Scripture ; see, besides the passages above noted, Exod. xv. 9; Num. 
xi. 4; Ps. lxxviii. 18 ; James iv. 2; 1 John ii. 16, 17. “To lust” is 
simply to list, to will, or please ; it is from the A.-S. lystan, to will, to 
choose, and may be spelt either list, lest, or lust. 


“Do with your owen thing right as you list.” 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 8529. 
“When folk in church had given what they Jest.” 
Sompnour’s Tale, 1. 7317. 
“ Not as I would, but as my gentle Jest.” 

Clerk’s Tale, |. 8366. 

“ To seek in armés worship and honour, 

For all his Zwst he set in such labour.” 
Franklin’s Tale, 1. 11,123. 
“ Have done unto him whatsoever they Justed,” Tyndale, Matt. xvii. 12. 


“The wynde bloweth where he Jisteth.” Id., Fohn iii. 8. 
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Josh. xviii. 6, “Ye shall describe the land into seven parts, and bring 
the description hither to me.” According to modern usage, this would 
mean, “Give an account of the land, and bring the account to me.” 
But “describe” means here “ accurately mark out,” “exactly define.” 
Mathematicians still speak of “describing” a circle or a triangle. 

Judges ix. 53, “ And all to brake his scull.” It is disputed whether 
this should be read “ all-to,” in the sense of altogether, all to pieces, 
or “all to-brake”—i.¢., utterly broke. Usage favours either reading. 


5 


“ We be fallen into the dirt, and be ail-to dirtied, even up to the ears.” 
Latimer, Works, IT. p. 397. 


“She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all-to ruffled.” Milton, Comus, 381. 


“The Lorde schal sende on thee hunger and thurst and blamyng in to alle thi 
werkis whiche thou schalt do, til he all-to breke thee.” 


Wicliffe ; Deut. xxviii. 20. 


“ Al is to-broken thilke regioun.” 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 2759. 


*“* Moté thy welked necké be to-broke.” 
Wife of Bath, Prol., 1. 5859. 


“ He hath ¢o-broke him alle.” 
Piers Ploughman’s Vis., 1. 5073. 


The reader must decide for himself which reading is to be adopted 
here. In some editions of the Bible the reading is, “ all to break ;” but 
this is a printer’s unauthorised correction, and is a mistake. 

1 Sam. xvii. 22, “And David left his carriage in the hands of the 
keeper of the carriage.” “Carriage” means now a vehicle in which 
persons are carried ; formerly it meant that which was carried by a 
person. The Hebrew in this passage is ods, which signifies instru- 
ments of any kind, tools, arms, implements of husbandry, clothing ; and 
here denotes David’s personal baggage. So in Acts xxi. 15, the “ car- 
riages” which Paul and his company “took up” were probably small 
bundles of clothing and other necessary articles which each man carried 
(sxevy). Part of David’s “carriage” was his “scrip” (ver. 40), a small 
wallet used to carry scraps or trifling articles ; this he took with him, 
and put into it the pebbles he had selected for his encounter with 
Goliath. Travellers usually carried with them such a wallet (cf. Matt. 
x. 10 ; Luke xxii. 36). 


“Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable retreat, though not with bag and 
baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage.” Shakespeare, As You Like It, iii. 1. 


1 Sam. xviii. 11, “And David avoided out of his presence twice.” 
The verb “avoid” is no longer used intransitively ; we speak of avoid- 
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ing a person, but not of a person avoiding. In Old English, however, 
the intransitive usage was common. 


“When the ladyes have dauncied as long as them liketh, then spyce wyne and 
drynk, and then avoide.”—MS. Brit. Mus. cited in Cutts’ Scenes and Characters 
of the Middle Ages, p. 417. 


“* Well done, avoid, no more.” 
Shakespeare, Tenup., iv., i. 


Chaucer has “ voiden.” 


“ Let voiden all this house.” 
Merchant's Tule, |. 9689. 


Also “ void,” 


«And when them liketh votdeth it anon.” 
Franklin’s Tale, 1. 11,462. 


“ All the rokkés blake of Bretagne were yvoided every one.” 
Ibid., 1. 11,470. 


1 Sam. xx. 40, “And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad.” The 
word “artillery,” used now only of heavy ordnance, was originally used 
of warlike implements generally. Here it denotes the bow and arrows 
which Jonathan had taken with him to the field. 

1 Kings xvii. 22, “ The soul of the child came again, and he revived.” 
We should not now use the term “ revive ” to describe the return to life 
of one who was dead. The word, however, properly means to come to 
life again ; and so it is used here, and in Rom. xiv. 9. 

1 Chron. xxi. 12, “ Now therefore advise thyself what word I shall 
bring again him that sent me.” To advise or avise one’s self is to take 
thought, consider, deliberate, and decide ; it is the French s’aviser (both 
from the Lat. videre), but is now obsolete in English. 


* Advise you what you say.” 
Shakespeare, 7'welfth Night, iv. 2. 


“Go bid thy master well advise himself.” 
Hen. V., iii. 6. 


“ Of which herself avising readily.” 
Spenser, /. @., LIL. iii. 59. 


The cognate noun “advisement” occurs 1 Chron. xii. 19, and in the 
margin on Prov. i. 4, where the text has “ discretion.” 

2 Chron. ix. 15, “Solomon made two hundred targets of beaten 
gold.” <A target is now a mark to be shot at; but the word formerly 
meant a shield or buckler, properly of hide (from the Lat. tergus) ; and 
so it is used here. 


“T made no more ado, but took all their seven points in my ¢arget thus.” 
Shakespeare, 1 Hen. JV., ii. 4. 
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Milton has targe. 


“ Those leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian tage.” 
Par. Lost, ix. 1111. 


Scott also has this word. 


Tl fared it then with Roderick Dhu 
That on the field his éarge he threw.” 
Lady of the Lake, Canto v., xv. 


Job ix. 33, “ Neither is there any daysman that might lay his hand 
upon us both.” In the margin “umpire” is put for ‘“ daysman,” and 
this or “arbitrator” is the equivalent of the word. The umpire or 
arbitrator was called the daysman because he fixed the day when the 
cause was to be heard. Compare the Lat. diem diceve, “to implead.” 
An old writer uses “daying” in the sense of trial. 


“ Our doctrine hath been too long approved to be put in daying in these days.” 
Harding, as cited by Jewell, Def. of Apol., Pref. 


“Tf one man sinne against another, the judge shal judge it ; but if a man sinne 
against the Lord, who will be his dwyes man ?” 


to 
qr 


Bishops’ Bible, 1 Sam, ii. + 
“ For what art thou 
That mak’st thyself his dayes man, to prolong 
The vengeance great.” 
Spenser, /. Q., I]. viii. 28. 
In 1 Cor. iv. 3, the apostle has vo avOpwrtvns jpépas, “of man’s 
judgment,” Jit., “of man’s day,” and so rendered by Tyndale, “ other of 
man’s daye ;” and Wicliffe, “or of mannis dai.” 
Job x. 20, “That I may take comfort a little.’ In the Bible the 
word “ comfort,’ both noun and verb, is used in a sense which is 
explained in the following quotation from Bishop Andrews :— 


“Comfort is it by which, in the midst of all our sorrows, we are confortati, 
that is, strengthened and made the better able to bear them all out” (ii. 145). 


‘And he coumfortide hym with nailes.” Wicliffe, Zs. xli. 7. 
“7 may alle thingis in him that comfortith me.” Id., Phil. iv. 13. 


The Hebrew word rendered “take comfort” in Job (Aybar), is in 
Ps, xxxix. 13 rendered by “recover strength,’ and in Amos v. 9 by 
“strengtheneth.” 

Job xvii. 3, “ Who is he that will strike hands with me?” compare 
also Prov. vi. 1; xvii. 18; xxii. 26. “To strike hands” means “ to 
become surety.” The phrase probably arose from its being a habit 
among the Jews for the man who became surety for another to strike 
his hand into the hand of the party to whom he pledged himself, just 
as in many parts of this country it is customary to strike hands when a 
bargain is made. It is a quite different phrase which in 2 Kings v. 11 
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is translated “strike his hand ;” the proper rendering there is “ will lift 
up (or shake) his hand over the place.” 

Job xviii. 19, “ He shall have neither son nor nephew among his 
people.” Formerly nephew, like the Lat. nepos from which it is derived, 
meant a grandson, and so it is used in the Bible; cf. Judges xii. 14 (marg. 
son’s sons); Isa. xiv. 22; 1 Tim. v. 4. 


> 


“The God did graunt his daughter’s deare demaund 
To doen his nephew in all riches flow.” 
Spenser, /. Q., III. iv. 22. 
“So the grandfather’s offence redowndyd unto the nephews.” 
Polydore Virgil, IT. 154. 
Niece was also used for granddaughter. 


“* And what may I do to my sons and to my neces?” 
Wicliffe, Gen, xxxi. 43. 


’ 


See also Lev. xviii. 10, where on the margin “neece” is explained “ the 
doughtir of the doughtir.” 

Job xxxi. 35, “A book” here is not a volume of which Job wished 
that his adversary should become the author, but an indictment or libel 
which he desired might be formally produced by his adversary against him. 

Job xxxii. 15, “They were amazed ”—+.e., not, they were filled with 
wonder, but they were in a maze, were perplexed and bewildered. See 
also Judges xx. 41; Mark xiv. 38; 1 Pet. iii. 6 (amazement). 

“ Bear with me, cousins, for I was amazed 
Under the tide.” 
Shakespeare, A. John, iv. 2. 

“ Aaron, weighing these things, holds his peace, not out of an amazement or 
sullenness, but out of patient and humble submission.” 


Hall, Contempl. O. 7'., Bk. VI. ¢. 2. 


Ps, xxxvii. 14, “Conversation” here and in other places—Ps. lviii. 
13; 2 Cor.i 12; Gal. i. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 2, &e., &e—does not mean 
“talking,” but “conduct or manner of life” (marg. “ disposeth his way ;” 
Heb. syq path or way). 

“ But all are banished till their conversation 
Appear more wise and modest to the world.” 
Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV., v. 5. 


Ps. lix. 15, “And grudge if they be not satisfied.” Here, and in James 
v. 9, “grudge” has the meaning of murmur, complain, or grumble. 
5 o o ? 5 


‘* He knew the namés well of tho, 
The whiche again him grutched so.” 


Gower, Conf. Amant., Bk. V. 


“ After bakbyting cometh grucching or murmuratioun.” 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

“In this I might murmur and grudge against God.” 
Latimer, Works, II. p. 361. 
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Ps. lxxxiv. 1, “ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts!” 
In the present day, “amiable” means “loving,” and is used only of 
persons ; formerly it meant “loveable,” and was applied to things as 
well as persons. 


“ A lean bald map is not so aimiable as one filled full.” 

Fuller, Pisgah Sight of Palestine, v. 2. 

“Tt is so [ugly and grim] to nature, but to faith death is become aimiable.” 

Sibbes, Works, iv. 12. 

Ps. exix. 165, “Nothing shall offend them.” We speak now of a 
person’s being offended when his feelings are hurt ; but in the Bible “ to 
offend ” means “to cause to stumble,” and an “ offence ” is a “ stumbling- 
block.” The word is from the Lat. offendere, to strike against. The 
Heb. word in this passage is variously rendered in the A. V.—‘ make 
fall and cast down,” 2 Chron. xxv. 8; “to be the ruin of,” 2 Chron. 
xxvili. 23; “make to fall,” Ps. lxiv. 9 [8]; “cause to stumble,” Jer. 
xviii. 15; Mal. ii. 8, &. The Greek word in the New Testament is 
that from which our “ scandalise” is taken. 

Prov. vii. 19, “ The goodman” means here “the husband,” and in 
Matt. xx. 11; Mark xiv. 14, &e., “the master.” This is still retained 
in Scotland, but is obsolete in England. “Goodman” is probably a 
corruption of A.-S. gummann, man, par excellence ; whence brydguma, 
bridegroom, Germ. brautigam. 


Prov. ix. 12, “ Witty inventions.” In old English “ wit” meant the 
faculty of intelligence or wisdom, and “ witty” meant ingenious, clever, 
intelligent. 


“ And are at their wit’s end,” Jit., “ all their wisdom is swallowed up.” 
Ps, evii. 27. 
“T was a witty child, and had a good spirit.” Wisdom, viii. 19. 
“Truth, which is the secret of the most high God, . . . cannot be compassed 
with that wit and those senses which are our own. . . . I confess, notwithstand- 
ing, with the wittiest of the school divines,” «ce. 
Hooker, Heeles. Pol., Bk. I. § 11. 
“The more excellent [painters], who, having no law but wit, bestow that in 
colours upon you which is fittest for the eye to see.” 
Sydney, Def: of Poetry, p. 14, ed. Lond., 1787. 
“The witty publican [Zaccheus] easily finds both his hinderances and the ways 
of their redress.” Hall, Cont. NV. 7., Bk. IV. Cont. 3. 


“Wit” occurs also as a verb in the sense of to know, A.-S. witan ; 
see Gen. xxiv. 21 ; Exod. ii. 4; 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

Prov. xxv. 18, “ Maul” is obsolete as a noun, though still in use as a 
verb. <A “maul” is a mace or heavy hammer. 


“ With mightie mall 
The monster mercilesse made him to fall.” 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 51. 
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Prov. xxvii. 16, “The ointment . . . bewrayeth itself;” xxix. 24, 
“He heareth cursing, and bewrayeth it not.” “To bewray,” from the 
A.-S. wregan, to accuse, denotes here to proclaim, to disclose or make 
evident. In the above passages the original Heb. words denote respect- 
ively “proclaim” and “ narrate” or “tell.” “ Bewray” also occurs in 
Isa. xvi. 3, where the Heb. word means “ disclose” or “ discover,” and 
Matt. xxvi. 73, where the Greek means “ make evident.” This word is 
sometimes identified with “betray,” but the two are different ; in the 
following sentence they are contrasted :— 
“‘ Well may he be hurt and swell, swell and rankle, rankle and fester, fester 
and die, that will not bewray his disease lest he betray his credit.” 
Adams, Works, Vol. II., p. 238 (Nichol’s Standard Divines). 
W. Linpsay ALEXANDER. 
(To be continued.) 


FRENCH EVANGELISATION IN CANADA. 


gore irene Roman Catholics constitute nearly one-third of 

the entire population of Canada, or about 1,250,000, the vast 
majority of whom are found in the province of Quebec. Romanism was 
tirst planted on this soil by the King of France, and many things have 
since contributed to the growth and permanency of the Church of 
Louis XIV. on the shores of the Lower St. Lawrence. Not a few of the 
early colonists were from among the ranks of the nobility, and these at 
once gave respectability and influence to religious and other institutions. 
The Jesuits established themselves at Quebec in 1635, and they have 
for two centuries and a-half pursued, with unflagging energy and deter- 
mination, their ambitious design of being supreme in Church and State. 
And so thoroughly had they things their own way at the outset, that 
Charlevoix the historian relates that shortly after their arrival with a 
company of monks, there was not a single Calvinist to be found in the 
colony. The Huguenots were wholly driven out, and ample provision 
was speedily made for the propagation of Jesuitism among all classes, 
and especially among the aboriginal tribes. This provision assumed 
several forms. When, for example, the West India Company was 
formed, in 1664, to trade with New France, it was distinctly stipulated 
in the charter that.a sufficient number of ecclesiastics—all of the one 
sect of course—should be brought to the colony “to preach the Holy 
(iospel.” Large grants of land were made by the King to the Jesuits, 
Recollets, and other religious orders, for the establishment of churches, 
seminaries, colleges, and religious houses. Parochial and diocesan 
limits were fixed, and tithes imposed upon the people by royal edict, to 
which they have ever since tamely and patiently submitted. At first 
the thirteenth part of everything the ground produced spontaneously or 
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by tillage, together with the same proportion of live stock, belonged to 
the Church. This was soon felt to be burdensome, and crushing to the 
spirit and industry of the people; and some measure of relief was 
accordingly granted by another royal edict, in 1667, by which tithes 
were limited to cereals and reduced to one twenty-sixth of the whole. 
The law thus amended still continues in force, and is extended to all 
parts of the province in which members of the Church of Rome are 
settled. In addition to this, the clergy are invested with legal powers 
to levy assessments, in many cases heavy and oppressive, for building 
churches, palaces for bishops and archbishops, and other ecclesiastical 
establishments, so that, in all parts of the country, magnificent edifices 
of this sort stand in striking contrast to the shabby dwellings of the 

people, who are forcibly impoverished for the support of their Church. 
This state of things was initiated under French rule, and the con- 
quest of the Province by Britain did nothing to change or improve it. 
On the contrary, the British Government sanctioned and confirmed all 
the claims of the hierarchy. By the Articles of Capitulation, in 1759 
and 1760, by the Treaty of Peace in 1763, and by an Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament in 1774, all rights and powers previously enjoyed 
by the clergy were conserved, and the Church regarded as established 
by law. Since then, Romish ecclesiastics have not failed to wield 
political power with consummate skill, and all sorts of Provincial enact- 
ments fitted to increase the influence and revenues of the Church have 
been readily secured. It is foreign to my purpose to enter into details 
in this respect, but a single instance may be mentioned as illustrative 
of many others of a similar nature. In 1859, Sir G. Colborne and a 
special council confirmed the contested title of the Sulpicians as Seigneurs 
of the Island of Montreal, by which they have drawn enormous revenues, 
probably amounting to several millions of dollars, from the commutation 
of the dues or fines for the sale of real estate in the city. This is 
one item. But the sources of the Church’s income are numerous and 
productive, and no one can state accurately what they amount to in the 
aggregate. Suffice it to say, that the total is prodigious and ever 
increasing, and most ample to sustain churches, colleges, convents, 
hospitals, asylums, and schools, almost without limit. And while the 
recent Federation of the British North American Provinces may be 
regarded as an instance of political skill and wisdom fitted to unify 
heterogeneous colonial fragments into the basis of a great nation in the 
future, it cannot be denied, meanwhile, that in this Province, so far as 
the majority of the people are concerned, it has virtually consigned legis- 
lation in all educational and religious matters to the control of the Pope. 
Accordingly, in a recent Act, 38 Vict., c. 29, regarding the erection of 
certain parishes in Montreal, it is specitically stated that “each parish 
thus recognised is so recognised subject to the provisions contained in 
the decree of erection relating to it, ws umended by the Holy See, and 
published in 1874, in such parishes.” This surely speaks for itself, 
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and shows what sort of Parliamentary independence is enjoyed in this 
Province. Nor is this all. The Syllabus Errorum, issued Dec. 8, 1864, 
by authority of Pius IX., setting forth, among other things, the 
thorough subjection of the State to the Church, was at once fully accepted 
by the hierarchy of Quebec ; and therefore the deliverance of the Fifth 
Provincial Council, held at Quebec, in 1873, and approved by the Pope, 
in September, 1874, is not surprising :— 

“We assert that the Church is a perfect Society, independent of the 
Civil power, and swperior to it. Between the religious authority of this 
Society, the fulness of which authority resides in the Roman Pontiff, and 
the political power of the Christian ruler, there exists, from the very 
nature of things, such a relation, that the latter is subordinate to the 
former, not only negatively but also positively, although indirectly so.” 

It was in pursuance of these views that Bishop Bourget, now Arch- 
bishop of Montreal, in a pastoral letter addressed to his flock in 1875, 
enjoined them not to vote for any one as Member of Parliament ‘“ who 
would have the Church separated from the State, or who supports 
doctrines which are condemned by the Syllabus ; or who opposes the 
intervention of the pope, bishops, or priests in the affairs of the 
government.” 

It was this same zealous prelate and consistent exponent of Ultra- 
montanism in Canada who illegally refused burial for five years to the 
mortal remains of Joseph Guibord, printer, because the good printer in 
his lifetime had allied himself with a Literary Institute, which is 
deemed heretical by the Church. After protracted and expensive 
litigation, the case was carried before Her Ma‘esty’s Privy Council, and 
finally a decree issued, Nov. 21, 1874, commanding the holy father to 
grant Christian burial to the body of Joseph Guibord ; which decision, 
however, was at first balked by a mob composed of the bishop's co- 
religionists, and was at last carried out by military force. 

It would be easy to multiply facts in this direction, but enough has 
been said to show that whatever measure of the Gallican spirit of liberty 
may have been breathed by the people in earlier times, Ultramontanism 
has of late done its utmost to quench it. Every student of history 
knows that the reign of the late Pope was one long triumph of Jesuitism, 
culminating in the doings of the Vatican Council and the declaration of 
the blasphemous dogma of Papal Infallibility, and nowhere have the 
baneful effects of these victories been more deeply felt than in the 
Province of Quebec. Every effort is now being made to silence the 
voice of the people entirely in Church matters, and to crush the spirit 
of freedom wherever it appears ; education is more than ever reduced 
to the teaching of catechisms and religious superstitions ; nuns and friars 
are gaining a monopoly of this work ; and even in the so-called secular 
or government schools, pupils are regularly marched by their teachers to 
confession ; while, in the normal schools, the Jesuit Father Pinamonti’s 
“Meditations on Hell and Infernal Pains,” illustrated with highly 
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exciting pictures of men chained in the flames of perdition and tormented 
by devils, is put into the hands of students; and in the large and 
numerous boarding establishments, thrown open alike to Pro- 
testants and Catholics, and in which thousands of young men and 
young women are congregated, the tenets of Ignatius Loyola are per- 
sistently taught. Altogether, the Church shows the most bitter hostility 
to the dissemination of God’s Word, and a fixed determination to keep 
the people in slavish ignorance of His truth ; but their purpose, as we 
shall presently show, is being frustrated, and destined speedily to suffer 
total defeat. Meanwhile it is well to recognise the fact, that, so far as 
regards resources in the form of money, of swarming ecclesiastics, 
fully equipped institutions of all kinds, and legal enactments, Popery 
is more strongly established in this Province than in France and Italy, 
and holds the balance of political power in the whole Dominion. 
Politics in Canada, as elsewhere, is very much a game of “ins” and 
“outs ;” and in playing this little game, the representatives of the Province 
of Quebec at Ottawa are able, under the direction of their spiritual 
rulers, and by keeping together, as they do in an amazing degree, to 
make their own terms for the time being with the party in power. 
They are indispensable to the very existence of any government, whether 
Conservative or Reform, and thus it comes to pass that in the end they 
gain what they wish, no matter who holds the reins of power. But let 
this much suffice as indicating the nature of the field in which the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada carries on her great work of French 
evangelisation. No one can doubt that it is needed, and is most patriotic 
and religious in its design. If free government is to be maintained in 
this Dominion, and British institutions are to be propagated over our 
vast territory, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, this incrus- 
tation of medieval ecclesiasticism must be broken up, the mass of 
people now unable to read and write, in spite of the multitude of 
instructors they possess, must be taught to do so, and to think for 
themselves, and to recognise the fact that “God alone is lord of the 
conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines and commandments 
of men which are in anything contrary to His Word, or beside it, in 
matters of faith and worship.” 

For three-quarters of a century after the cession in 17638, little or 
nothing was done to evangelise this people. A Wesleyan minister from 
Guernsey, sent out by some London Society, seems to have been the 
first to enter the field) He laboured from 1815 to 1823. The 
Baptists, who were next in order, commenced operations in 1834, and 
formed what is now known as the Grand Ligne Mission. The French 
Canadian Missionary Society was founded in 1839. It is non- 
denominational in character, and in no sense Presbyterian either in its 
constitution or management, although it has drawn its income largely 
from Presbyterians. It is governed by a committee annually selected 
by the retiring members and appointed at a public meeting. For a 
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time it sought to foster and direct the formation of churches, but it has 
of late abandoned this, and limited its efforts to colportage and 
education, and nearly all the small congregations thus formed have 
connected themselves with the Presbyterian Church. 

Prior to 1875, the several Presbyterian Churches of the Dominion 
carried on separate French Missions, the largest work being sustained 
by the Canada Presbyterian Church, which, in 1863, received the 
ex-priest Charles Chiniquy, along with his congregation and mission at 
St. Anne, Illinois. This was, from the first, a large and prosperous 
mission, although subjected to many peculiar trials and persecutions at 
the hands of Romish antagonists. 

In 1870, the same Church took a most important step, and initiated 
the work of training French and English-speaking missionaries, by the 
appointment of the Rev. D. Conssirat, B.D., French Professor of 
Theology in the Presbyterian College, Montreal. Since then, a class 
of from twelve to eighteen French students have been in attendance 
each session. Several English students have also taken advantage of 
this course, and all who have finished their studies are settled in 
localities where both languages are required. 

After the auspicious union of the Presbyterian Churches of the 
Dominion in 1875, all the formerly separate French Missions of these 
Churches were made one, and placed under the care of the Assembly’s 
Board of French Evangelisation, with its Office at 260 St. James Street, 
Montreal. The aim of this Board is to give the Gospel to the entire 
French-speaking population of Canada, and the agencies employed for 
this purpose are described in its last Report in the following terms :— 


“T, CotportaGE.—In many of the French settlements there is not a single 
Protestant to be found; and so fanatic and priest-ridden are the people, that to 
attempt opening a preaching-station, or even a mission-school, would not only be 
a dangerous but a futile step. The only method of reaching the people in these 
densely settled and spiritually destitute districts is by means of the colporteur 
going from house to house, scattering broadcast the seed of the Kingdom, convers- 
ing on divine things with those willing to listen, reading with them the Word of 
Life, and, when permitted, leaving in their homes a tract or a copy of the Bible. 

“TI. Misston Scuoots.—As soon asa group of families in any settlement have 
been brought to a knowledge of the truth, and have abjured Romanism, one of 
the first steps is to open a mission-school, for the education of the young, and 
especially for their instruction in the principles of the Bible. The teachers 
employed by the Board in such schools have been in some instances earnest 
Christian ladies, but more generally, French students for the ministry, many of 
whom spend their summer vacation in this important department of the work. 
In addition to the training of the young, these teachers occupy part of their 
time in the work of colportage, and also in conducting mission-services on the 
Lord’s day. 

“TIT. Preacnine Srations.—The main branch of the Board’s work is the 
planting of mission-stations and the formation of congregations, wherever, in the 
providence of God, there is an opening for such.” 
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Referring to joint French and English work, the same Report 
states :— 


“One feature of the work of the Board deserves special prominence—viz., that 
which bears upon the supply of Gospel ordinances to English-speaking Presby- 
terians in the Province of Quebec. Many districts of that province were 
originally settled by Presbyterians from Scotland and the North of Iveland. 
Some of these were entirely neglected by the Church of their fathers, and, as a 
consequence, the people became lukewarm and indifferent, intermarried with 
French Catholics, and had their children baptized and brought up in connection with 
the Church of Rome ; and to-day, the descendants of these settlers are not only 
unable to speak the language, but are utterly ignorant of the faith of their 
ancestors. There are other districts in the Province, where, a few years ago, there 
was a regularly organised Presbyterian Church with a settled pastor, but where to- 
day there is none, owing to the decrease in the number of English-speaking people. 
It is a well-known fact, that, apart from the city of Montreal and one or two other 
points, the English population of the Province is yearly diminishing ; and, at the 
present time, there is quite a number of settlements with a sparse English- 
speaking Protestant population, where, if Gospel ordinances are to be maintained 
at all, it must be by means of missionaries able to minister to the wants of the 
English-speaking section, and, at the same time, to make inroads on the French 
community. In such districts, it is for the interest of the English-speaking 
Protestants to have a missionary who can preach in both languages, so as to 
ensure their having ordinances maintained among them at all, while, at the same 
time, it is in the interests of French evangelisation to have the co-operation and 
moral support of the English-speaking community. 

“The Board are glad to state that during the past three years they have been 
able to overtake a considerable amount of work in this direction. At the present 
time, fifteen of their missionaries supply Gospel ordinances more or less regularly 
to English-speaking Protestants, who, otherwise, would probably have been left 
entirely destitute of them. 

“Tn this department of their work, they have a strong claim upon the liberality 
of the Churches and of the Christian public of the mother countries.” 


The average annual income of the Board is nearly £5000, but it 
would require more than double this amount to occupy properly all the 
openings now within its reach. It employs a staff of about fifty mission- 
aries of all grades, besides aiding in the building of school-houses and 
churches, and is now taking steps to train and send out a very much 
larger number of colporteurs. A most encouraging fact in the history 
of the Mission is, that a sufficient number of converts have been always 
found ready to dedicate themselves to the service of the Lord as 
missionaries. The ranks of Romish ecclesiastics have furnished valuable 
contributions in this respect. No fewer than seven priests have abjured 
Romanism, and five of these are now actively employed in mission-work ; 
and it is believed that, were a Home provided in which such persons 
could enjoy temporary shelter from persecution, while studying the 
Word of God and the doctrines of Protestantism, and were the hope of 
a kindly reception and of future usefulness much more distinctly held 
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out to them by Protestants than is usually the case, very many of their 
number would speedily escape from the oppression under which they 
groan. It is surely our duty to open the way and make it as easy as 
possible for all such to extricate themselves from the “mystery of 
iniquity.” The immense influence for good, of which reformed ecclesi- 
astics are capable, is a matter upon which the testimony of history is 
perfectly plain ; and hence the forces which are acting from within the 
Church, and among the members of the hierarchy, should be considered 
as prayerfully as movements among the laity. No intelligent observer 
can fail to see signs of an upheaval on an extensive scale ; and there can 
be no doubt that the awakening of thought, and the spirit of inquiry 
and unrest so widely diffused, must be traced to the dissemination of 
God’s truth among the people. Details and missionary incidents illus- 
trative of this, and of the ever-increasing success enjoyed, might be 
given without limit ; but it is sufficient to say, in general terms, that the 
results achieved are of the most gratifying nature, considering the dense 
ignorance and superstition, and the vast array of organised power with 
which the truth has had to contend. The change within the last few 
years is amazing. Forty-five years ago, scarcely a French Canadian 
Protestant could be found in the whole country ; now, thousands of men 
and women can be met with, scattered over the entire Dominion, and 
many more in the United States who have separated themselves from 
the Church of Rome, numbers of whom, by the grace of God, are 
humble followers of the Saviour. Forty-five years ago, there was not a 
single French Protestant congregation in the land ; to-day, they can 
be numbered by the score, and are planted in such centres of influence 
as the cities of Quebec, St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, and Ottawa, as well as 
in towns, villages, and rural districts. At the time referred to, one 
could travel for weeks and months in the French parishes of the 
Province of Quebec without finding a Bible—it was virtually an 
unknown book ; but to-day it can be found almost everywhere, and 
there are few parishes, indeed, which have not felt, in some measure, 
the influence of Bible truth. God has greatly honoured the Presby- 
terian Church beyond all other Protestant churches in Canada in this 
work of French evangelisation, and there are several things which He 
manifestly makes to work together for good in this direction. 

1. Certain national characteristics of the French people favour our 
success. They are naturally amiable, and quite accessible in their homes, 
and intensely fond of discussion. They will listen for hours consecu- 
tively to arguments or debates upon almost any subject, and readily 
assemble in groups on the roadside, or in the house, for this purpose. 
Colporteurs and missionaries are invited, in many instances, to extend 
their reasonings with them on religious matters till midnight, and even 
till day-break. This natural curiosity and disposition to sift things is 
most fully gratified by our missionaries, whose rule is to urge doubters 
and converts to “search the Scriptures,” to “ prove all things, and hold 
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fast that which is good.” The people, as a whole, especially in country 
districts, are not sceptical, or inclined to cast off all religion. They are, 
on the contrary, most devout, and predisposed to receive the truth, and 
often do so with the utmost joy, in spite of the remonstrances of 
ecclesiastics as to the danger of receiving the Word of God. The iron 
of spiritual slavery having long entered their souls, when the light dawns 
upon them they show a passionate love of freedom, and hence welcome 
most cordially the liberty and order so pre-eminently secured by our 
doctrine and polity. 

2. Certain historical associations are helpful to our work. The national 
spirit in the people is strong and intense. Anything past or present 
pertaining to the honour and glory of France touches their hearts with 
irresistible power. They are proud to excess of the achievements of 
their country in arms, in literature, in science, and in theology ; and there- 
fore it is not difficult to induce them to give a favourable consideration 
to the opinions and doctrines of their distinguished countryman, John 
Calvin, to whom the Presbyterian Church and the world owe so much. 
They appreciate the fact that the National Protestant Church of France is 
Presbyterian, and that the truth is at present making glorious inroads there 
upon Papal darkness; and their wish is, when they take leave of Rome, 
to reproduce in this country what belongs to the land of their ancestors. 
They like to be told that the champion of Presbyterianism was born in 
France, and that the Reformer of Scotland sat at the feet of John 
Calvin, and learned theology and Church principles from the lips of the 
great Frenchman. They soon understand how close and intimate the 
relations of Geneva and St. Andrews were in days gone by, and are led 
to see that it is a most natural thing that the spiritual descendants of 
Calvin should give them the Gospel. 

3. The Scriptural simplicity and purity of our modes of worship and 
discipline commend themselves to the people. They are instructed 
from childhood by their spiritual teachers to regard it a dark crime for 
any one to separate himself from the Church. This offence is 
constantly reprobated by priests, and publicly branded with the deepest 
disgrace and infamy. Schismatics are consigned with due solemnity to 
eternal torments in the world to come, and pointed out in this life as 
proper objects of contempt and persecution. They are warned that 
even Protestants who allure them to their ruin despise them, and will 
do nothing io promote their temporal advancement, which in some 
instances is unfortunately too true. In these circumstances, it is only a 
strong conviction of duty, based upon some knowledge of God’s Word, 
that can lead a man honestly to cast in his lot with us. Accordingly, 
we constantly appeal, not to the Fathers, not to Church history, not to 
self-interest or prevailing opinion or any weak expediency, but to the 
Bible, as determining all matters of faith and practice. Hence, converts 
are accustomed from the very outset to settle all matters by this 
method. They are taught that Councils, and ecclesiastics, and all 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIX. D 
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human rule must yield to the legislation of Heaven ; that officers, and 
services, and ceremonies in the Church, which are not authorised by 
the Word of God, must be discarded ; and when they have learned this 
great lesson, it is easily seen that they cannot help being Presbyterians. 
Besides, their past bitter experience has a salutary influence in the 
same direction. They feel most keenly that they have had more than 
enough to do with archbishops, bishops, and priests—a proud, arrogant 
hierarchy, ignoring the spiritual rights of the people, and invested with 
legal power to tithe, tax, and oppress. They have seen, to their sore 
detriment, the costliness and the emptiness of the spurious sacraments 
and imposing ceremonies of Rome, and they joyfully hail release from 
all such, and from everything that bears resemblance thereto. It 
might seem at first sight that Ritualists and Sacramentarians could, 
beyond all others, lay hold upon those escaping from Rome. But the 
reverse is the case. They are powerless to do so. Earnest natures, 
roused to thought and spiritual life by the truth of God and the Holy 
Ghost, cannot be deluded to remain in any such half-way house. Rome 
may convert Ritualists, and claim them as her own, but Ritualists never 
can reform the body to which they really belong, or aid those who 
seek to disentangle themselves from its superstitions. To the Presby- 
terian Church pre-eminently, with its Scriptural organisation and 
doctrines, does God assign in the present day, as He did in the past, 
the great work of leading this French people, and the nations of the 
world, into the full enjoyment of the liberty wherewith He makes 


His people free. D. H. MacVicar. 


EVOLUTION IN ETHICS—MALLOCK AND 
SPENCER. 


"7 question of Ethics is, at the present time, one of the most pro- 

found importance. The theory of evolution has steadily worked 
its way onward, and now attacks Theism in this its last stronghold. 
What the result of the long contest in its other phases has been, we 
leave thinkers to determine for themselves. But it is useless for Posi- 
tivists to deny that the evolution theory is in some respects unsatis- 
factory, and in others inadequate. A man’s belief in these matters must 
be a choice between alternatives, either of which is beset with numerous 
difficulties. The question is not, whether evolution is a theory, or 
whether theism is a theory, but which is the better? In which will the 
fewest obstacles be met ? It cannot be expected that the human mind, 
conditioned as it now is, will ever be able to fathom the mysteries of 
the universe, so as to be enabled to construct a theory of that universe 
which will not be open to objection. If evolution is true, this can never 
be the case ; if theism is true, it can never be the case while man is in 
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his present sphere ; if this sphere is at some time enlarged, we may 
expect our knowledge to enlarge proportionally. 

The contest between the rival theories, as it touches ethics, is one of 
adequateness. It has always been the belief of the race that the basis 
of morality is a law, written by a higher power upon the tablets of the 
soul,—that the moral law is the expression of a nature other than our 
own. But evolution—logically and necessarily—now seeks to uproot 
these ancient and universal beliefs. It would teach men, not that there 
is, above and over them, a Power whose will they must obey, but that 
this voice within the heart is but the accents of their myriad ancestors 
registered upon that most wonderful of phonographs, the brain. As his 
body is but the result of a long development from some lower form of 
life, brought about by the operation of natural causes, so his mind, with 
all its faculties, is but the stored-up experiences of that incessant struggle, 
gathered for future use. It is not our purpose to enter upon a com- 
parative study of theism and evolution. This has often been done, and 
if it needs to be done again, we leave the task to more competent persons. 
Our desire is to look at the question of ethics as it now lies before the 
combatants. 

Two books have recently appeared which have given to the discussion 
most of its interest, one by Mallock, the other by Spencer. The designs 
of the two men in writing were precisely the reverse of each other. Mr. 
Mallock’s was to show that Positivism cannot put ethics on a positive 
basis ; or in other words, that if you take from men the belief in the 
supernatural, and consequently the authority which it has been supposed 
to impose upon the “ categorical imperative ” of ethics, you destroy all 
incentive to morality, and take from human life that which makes it 
worth the living. Mr. Spencer seeks to show that ethics can be put 
upon a strictly scientific or positive basis ; and his avowed purpose is so 
to formulate and explain the laws of morality, that it will be seen that 
they not only derive no authority from a belief in the supernatural, but 
are vitiated by this belief; and further, that this view not only does not 
take away the value from the present, but adds new lustre to it, and 
promises even better things for the future. In this work Mr. Spencer 
attempts to put the copestone upon that edifice whose foundations Mr. 
Darwin laid, and whose walls have been built by the combined labours 
of himself and his colleagues. 

It is a bold attempt, and everything has been done that intellectual 
derricks and jack-screws can do to hoist the last stone. It is our 
design, with Mallock’s help, and under the direction of the master- 
builder himself, to see whether the work has been done perfectly, or 
whether, perchance, there may not be some imperfection in the stone, 
or some inaccuracy in its placement, which may seriously endanger the 
whole structure. 

It is clear that when Positivism takes hold of ethics, it has three 
things to deal with and account for, These are—(1.) The law, or 
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“categorical imperative” of Immanuel Kant. Evolution will not have 
accomplished its mission until it shall have explained, in a way satis- 
factory to all reasonable doubters, the origin of this feeling which is so 
strong in all breasts at all times. (2.) Authority: it must give us, 
outside of the law, an authority sufficient to enforce it, not in particular 
cases, but in all cases—an authority which can say, with an emphasis 
not to be unheeded, “ You must.” (3.) The connection between the 
moral and religious nature. It must tell us how these two natures 
come to be so intimately interwoven with each other, that the religious 
cannot be separated from the moral. 

Let us glance at Mr. Mallock. His book is not all that could be 
desired. There are many things in which it is deficient, and some in 
which it is altogether a failure. We do not know whether he intended 
his work to exhaust the subject on the side of Theism. If he did, he 
has fallen far short of his purpose. Of the three questions given above, 
he deals only with the second, and it is more than likely that he only 
intended to treat this phase of the subject. We do not hesitate to 
give our heartiest approval to the way in which the author manipulates 
that part of the discussion in which he engages. It is lamentable to 
note the persistency with which the average newspaper-reviewer has 
shown his ignorance of the subject, and incapacity to grasp the writer’s 
ideas. The merits of the work have been almost, without exception, 
overlooked, while the reviewer has dealt with puerile delight upon some 
minor defect, or individual idiosyncrasy. The book might be divided 
into two parts, and these might properly be called, Book First, and Book 
Second. The second is not an essential part of the discussion at all, 
but consists of conclusions drawn, however illogically, from the foregoing 
chapters. It is a mere addendum to the real discussion, which ends 
with Chapter X. The present debate is not between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, or either of these and Positivism; it is between Positivism 
and natural Theism. Even the Positivist who attempts to answer 
Mallock has had the weakness to be led astray by this enticing bait. 
It is to be hoped that men will overcome their prejudice and bigotry 
sufficiently to see that Mr. Mallock has really struck a telling blow at 
Positivism—that he has succeeded in showing that, in the overthrow of 
the belief in God and a future life, the importance of this present one 
will vanish. The new theory that is to take the place of the old does 
not hold within itself the elements that can supply the deficiency left 
by the departed. Mr. Mallock does not exaggerate, in his first chapter, 
the importance of the issue before the world. The situation is altogether 
unique and unprecedented, notwithstanding the earnest protestations of 
Positivists that it is only one of the many repetitions of human history. 
The issue is just about as much a repetition of anything that ever 
occurred in the past history of the race, as the discharge of a battery of 
seventy-pounders is a repetition of the discharge of a musket. The 
things that the Positivists would destroy are deeply imbedded in the 
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whole of our civilisation. There is nothing, however secular in char- 
acter, that has not received some tint from this all-pervasive colouring 
matter, as Mallock would say. It is not within the power of reason to 
tell how radical the change would be, because reason cannot follow the 
influences of religion through all their unseen ramifications. We do 
know that in all Christendom there is not a mind which has not in 
some way been affected by this power ; and this fact must suggest to a 
thoughtful mind the sweeping, the all-comprehensive change, that will 
come over the world with the surrender of Theism. Whether that 
change would be for the best is the question for settlement, and it must 
be settled now. The Positivists do not pause upon the threshold of any 
temple reared in the past, however sacred, or however its destruction 
may affect the race. Their purpose seems to be to show to the world 
that all our ancestors were fools, and that not until the nineteenth 
century did natural law evolve a brain capable of interpreting correctly 
the phenomena of experience. Before the superior light of this new 
philosophy, the systems, principles, and ideas of the past are to melt 
away like “dissolving dreams.” Along with this general wreck of time- 
worn theories must perish those ideas which have been supposed to bear 
most on the ordering of our lives in the present world. All past systems 
of ethics are to be laid upon the shelf, as mementoes of that imperfectly 
evolved state from which the race has finally emerged. There is no 
use in looking higher than man—henceforth to be written with a capital 
M—or beyond the pale of this life for the authority and end which are 
to give to ethics its true and scientific meaning. Mr. Spencer must not 
get angry, and accuse us of being wedded to our “ devil-worship,” when 
we doubt his ability to accomplish so great a task, and utterly refuse to 
believe that he has already accomplished it. . 

In the word “authority,” we include two ideas that are distinct and 
separate. Taken in its strict sense in ethics, it means that power, 
force, will, or whatever else it may be called, which is behind conscience, 
and with which its power to demand obedience originates. In its 
wider sense it is inclusive of another idea, the end of moral action. 
We must not confound these two ideas as Positivism does ; for, in that 
system, authority and end are one and the same thing,—the end is the 
authority. Instead of having an authority behind and an end before 
it, like all other laws with which we are acquainted, it does away with 
the more important of the two. If our opponents would admit an 
argument from analogy, we might argue the inoperativeness of their law 
by comparing it with those civil laws which, because of the inability of 
the authorities to enforce the penalties attached, or in other words, 
because of a lack of authority behind them, have become practically dead. 

But let us look at the meaning of conduct in general, and then more 
specifically of moral conduct. We turn to Mr. Spencer. On the 
first page of his book he states the well-known principle that correlatives 
imply one another. Now, we think that all men have attached to the 
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conception “conduct,” a correlative conception,—non-conduct. Mr. 
Spencer's principle assures us that this must be so, and yet he proceeds 
to give us a definition of conduct that excludes any correlative, except 
what presents itself in the case of the maniac ; and when his definition 
finally emerges, we shall see that it includes even these. His design 
has misled him at the very beginning. His fundamental error,—the 
one that has tinctured, and we may say rendered valueless, so far as 
his purpose was concerned, the whole of his book,—lies in his failure to 
see that there is a distinction between action and conduct. We see an 
inclination towards this distinction, indeed, when he is proposing to 
give his definition, but unfortunately it leads him no further than to 
exclude the acts of an “epileptic in a fit.” Tllogically, his definition of 
conduct is—‘ acts adjusted to ends, or the adjustment of acts to ends,” 
according to the view-point one may occupy. We dissent entirely from 
this definition of conduct. It is not acts adjusted to ends, as his own 
case of the epileptic will show. It cannot be doubted that there is 
purpose—the adjustment of means to ends—in the case of a maniac 
who secretes a knife about his person that he may kill his keeper in an 
unguarded moment. Here is a case—and not an unusual one—in 
which Mr. Spencer will admit that a purposed act is not conduct. 
Another case whose validity most people will perceive, is found in 
that of the mule which kicks a man to make him refrain from pulling 
his tail. The action is purposed, and yet the mule would not be 
declared a murderer before any tribunal in the universe. On the other 
hand, conduct does not exclude all purposeless actions ; as in the case 
of the convalescent who goes out for his afternoon walk, forgetting to 
look at the sky, and getting wet, has a relapse. Accordingly, a sharp 
distinction must be drawn between action and conduct,—otherwise, we 
will involve ourselves in confusion. Action is the large circle, and 
encloses two small ones—conduct and non-conduct. The first small 
circle encloses all the acts of rational men; the second, all the acts of 
irrational men, together with all the acts of all other animals. 

But it is easy enough to see Mr. Spencer’s design ; that was the only 
definition which would serve his purpose. Certainly, he has the right 
to define as he pleases,—only, we ask him to be consistent, and take in 
the acts of the “epileptic in a fit.” If he does this, there is no need for 
definition, and all he could do would be to say that conduct is “ every- 
thing done by anybody or anything.” But, if he follows this course, he 
puts himself in opposition to the belief of all moralists and philosophers 
as well as his own. Surely Mr. Spencer in his definition has not correctly 
postulated consciousness. That is the only thing which would remove 
the objections to his position, and yet, were this so, the whole fabric he 
has tried to erect would vanish like “chaff before the wind.” We 
cannot think a philosopher of Mr. Spencer’s acumen would commit so 
grave a blunder. 

Let us define conduct in general as—the externalisation of rational 
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volition. This gives it its proper place beside that other externalisation 
of volition which is irrational, and the two make up the whole of action. 
It also makes conduct something belonging to man alone, and that 
while in the possession of his natural faculties. Futhermore, we are 
justified in saying that no act of a rational man can be without some 
ethical significance, We may not be able to see the ethical bearings 
of some particular act ; they may be so hidden in the complications of 
life as to baffle our search ; but we are convinced that, could the whole 
scroll of human existence be unrolled before us, we would be able to 
detect a faint thread running through every act, and binding them all 
together into an aggregate. 

Conduct is divisible into two kinds, moral and immoral. The ques- 
tion that requires to be settled is, what is moral conduct, and how are 
we to judge regarding it? This point, together with its concomitants, 
most agitates the ethical world. It brings us to consider the moral law, 
and the moral faculty, or conscience. We may easily define moral con- 
duct as that which conforms to the moral law ; but this does not give 
us a position in which we can rest, and the further questions 
arise,—whence the moral law? and why must we obey it? No man 
seeks to deny the existence of conscience. It is a fact of which any 
school of moralists must take cognisance. Moreover, no one can deny 
that conscience speaks to its possessor in no unmeaning or doubtful 
tones. It says, ‘“ Do this,” and does not qualify its command by any 
explanation. Where did this authoritative monitor come from? and 
whence did it derive the prerogative to speak to me in such a peremptory 
manner ? 

There can be but two answers given to these questions. These are 
the answer of the Intuitionalists, and that of the Experientialists. 
We take up the last first, and inquire as to its sufficiency. 

The doctrine of evolution on this point, as expounded by Herbert 
Spencer, is this: conduct is made up of acts adjusted to ends ; and to 
get a complete view, we have to consider not only the acts of men but 
those of all creatures. In this survey, beginning with the lowest forms 
of life, we rise by a gradual progress through the ascending scale of 
sentient nature, and at each step we find conduct to be more perfectly 
evolved, until we arrive at man, where the evolution is in its most com- 
plete state. By this process, to use his own words, ‘“ we have been led 
to see that ethics has for its subject-matter that form which universal 
conduct assumes during the last stages of its evolution.” Mr. Spencer 
does not say much more about a law in ethics than is implied in these 
and the foregoing words, but he leaves us in no doubt as to his doctrine. 
The moral law has been evolved. All along through the past ages, as 
these organisms have been evolving, the moral experiences of the struggle 
have been accumulating until they have formed the moral law. It has 
kept pace in its growth with the ever-perfecting physical organism. In 
the fight for existence, whatever tended to promote preservation in self 
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or others was written down as good, and laid aside to form a component 
part of that document which we call conscience. 

This is the place to expose a most profound blunder on the part of 
Mr. Spencer. He says, “The question to be definitely raised and 
answered, before entering on any ethical discussion, is the question of 
late much agitated—lIs life worth living?” Now, we hold that Mr. 
Spencer has no right to ask this question at this time. He must pardon 
us for telling him that he postulated the affirmative answer to it long 
ago ; it was necessary that he should do so. There could be no evolu- 
tion of conduct unless life were worth being lived. This belief is the 
indispensable condition, the sine gud non, without which not only evolu- 
tion in conduct but evolution of any kind would be impossible. This 
is the motto that moves the protozoan to seek a continuance of life. The 
famous phrase, “struggle for existence,” takes it for granted that exist- 
ence is worth struggling for. 

This is the very question in dispute between Positivism and Theism, 
and it must, as Mr. Spencer says, be answered; but it is hardly 
fair for him to construct a theory to answer it.in the affirmative, when 
he has postulated that answer as the basis of his theory. One is tempted 
to think that he saw the dangerous character of the ground from the 
delicate manner in which he treads upon it. The Positivist has shut 
himself out from debating this question ; and when the Theist tells him 
that in destroying the belief in God and a future life he destroys the 
worth of this present one, he can only say that this life is a condition to 
existence, and is powerless to reply when the despairing Theist retorts 
that it were better should existence cease. It is easy enough to 
see the tendency of all this; and were Mr. Spencer as logical as he 
ought to be, instead of being an optimist, he would be a pessimistic 
Nihilist. 

And now we see what this has to do with the origin of the moral 
law. Take away from the scheme the assumption of the value of life, 
which does not logically belong to it, and the issue will be Nihilism. 
But the teachings of this law are the very opposite of Nihilism. Surely, 
then, it could never be developed and registered in the face of such 
overwhelming odds. It is possible to conceive that, could life exist 
under such conditions, a law would be developed, but it would be one 
of extermination, not preservation. Our author could never get his 
beautiful system, did he not proceed on illegitimate premises. He 
could never reach those principles which he sets down as the guides of 
our conduct, did he not assume those very positions from which he 
professes to shut himself off. But, granting the Positivists this first 
principle, they have still—in accounting for the formation of the moral 
law—to meet that difficulty which we have before mentioned, and to 
which, on account of its pertinency, we now recur—viz., a law develop- 
ing and enforcing itself by the mere authority of the end to be 
accomplished, and independently of anything behind it. As they are 
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very fond of appealing to experience, to experience we take them here. 
Let them glance, then, over some statute-books, and they will see 
that the laws that are dead are those whose penalties could not 
be inflicted upon the transgressors—those which practically had no 
authority behind them. The first question asked by a legislator when 
a new law is proposed is—Can it be enforced? Will the State be able 
to enforce its execution? The case before us has one difficulty to which 
the civil law is not subject. Beyond the idea of enforcement there is 
that of development. It not only must compel obedience to itself, but 
it must do this while in an imperfect condition—while the end can be 
but dimly seen. It is clear how much harder this makes the task. 

With regard to authority, it is not necessary to say much. Mr. 
Mallock has argued this phase of the subject with such felicity and 
cogency, that no candid man can doubt that the end of the moral law, 
as expounded by Positivism, is insufficient to make it binding as a rule 
of conduct. This end is—as it could only be—happiness, and this 
especially in a sociological sense. The race is an aggregate made up of 
its units added together. Every unit must consider himself as only 
an equal factor amid a great number. Indeed, according to Professor 
Clifford and some others, it would seem that each individual must 
esteem himself a less important part than any other unit. It needs 
but a candid consideration to show the fallacy of this view. When 
moral issues are at stake, each man is, in and for himself, not only more 
than any other unit of the race, but he is more than the whole 
aggregate. No mind that is not diseased can fail to see the truth of 
this proposition, and Mr. Spencer shows a disposition to steer clear of 
this extreme position of his colleagues. But he fails, because his 
principles compel him to fail. There can be no true Atheism that 
does not come from a true egoism. A man cannot have an exalted 
love for the race if he does not first have an exalted love for himself. 
A just conception of the dignity of humanity must come from an 
adequate individual conception of the dignity of each man. When a 
man realises that he is something, that there is something which makes 
life valuable to him, he will doubtless appreciate at their highest value 
his fellow-men. But it will hardly avail to call upon a man to fall 
dlown at this new altar of Posivitism and adore humanity, while his 
bosom is filled with the despair of disappointed hopes and crushed 
aspirations. He would say that he saw nothing in humanity worthy of 
worship, and he would be right. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Spencer's failure to accomplish the work he 
undertook, there can be no doubt that he has rendered a great service in 
behalf of ethics. He has taught the foolish Theist not to stand 
“gazing up into heaven,” totally oblivious of the fact that he is a 
citizen of earth. Much that he has written is worthy of being incorporated 
into any system of ethics. The good he has done will be appreciated ; 
his errors will not mislead many. It is not surprising, with his postu- 
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lates, that he should turn out practically to be a preacher of the code 
of ethics formulated a long time ago in the “Sermon on the Mount.” 
Happiness is a most important subordinate end of conduct, and Theistic 
moralists have too long ignored this fact ; but it will not do to make it 
the supreme end ; for, to use the language of Dr. M‘Cosh, “ This is making 
the conclusion wider than the premises, that of supposing he has 
established the whole when he has proven only a part.” If no other 
objection could be brought against such a course of procedure, this one 
—that it is utterly impracticable and inoperative when taken alone, as 
is conclusively shown by Mr. Mallock—is sufficient to invalidate it. 
This present generation wants a code of morals, and it does not feel the 
least comfort in being told that, millions of years hence, the code will 
be complete. 

When we turn from the Experiential or Positivist school to the In- 
tuitional, we get altogether different answers to the questions respecting 
the origin and authority of the moral law. Here, there are postulated, 
as its basis of ethics, God and the future life. The law is nothing else 
than the voice of God in the soul. It requires no argument to show, 
to a person who has already accepted the Theistic explanation of the 
world, the superiority of this view over the other. Once grant there is a 
God, and He can speak. Says Mr. Spencer, “ Why do I here make these 
reflections on what seems an irrelevant subject? I do so because, on 
studying the various ethical theories, I am struck with the fact that 
they are all characterised either by an entire absence of the idea of 
causation, or by inadequate presence of it.” It may seem inconsistent 
in Mr. Spencer to use such language as this, but granting his right to 
do so, he entirely misrepresents the real state of the case. The whole 
object of intuitional moralists is to find an adequate cause for the 
phenomena of our moral nature. The very reason why the Positivist 
theory is not generally accepted, is because it does not furnish a sufti- 
cient cause. Why do we say that God has written His will on the soul 
of man? Because something is there which conforms to our conception 
of His will, and there is no other way to account for its presence than 
by supposing that He wrote it. Why do we predicate a future life ? 
Because, if this life is all, it does not satisfy the demands of our nature. 
We do it in search for a cause of the irregularities and disorders we see 
in this present life. We do so in order that we may not become a race 
of suicides,—in order that the almost universally acknowledged proposi- 
tion, “ Life is worth the living,” may be verified. Mr. Spencer pro- 
foundly misunderstands the nature of our difficulty. An adequate idea 
of causation keeps us from being evolutionists. 

Intuitionalists are again misrepresented when, in arguing that the 
ultimate test of every code must be the well-being of man, it is said :— 

“‘ By the hypothesis, the wrongness of murder is known by a moral intuition, 
which the human mind was originally constituted to yield. The hypothesis 
therefore negatives the admission that this sense of its wrongness arises immedi- 
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ately or remotely from its consciousness that murder involves deduction from 
happiness, directly or indirectly. But if you ask an adherent of this doctrine to 
contrast his intuition with that of the Fijian, who, considering murder an 
honourable action, is restless until he has killed some one; and if you ask in 
what way the civilised intuition is to be justified in opposition to the intuition of 
the savage, no course is open save that of showing how conformity to the one 
conduces to well-being, while conformity to the other entails suffering, individual 
and general, &c.” 


There is truth in the above, but it is intended to convey an entirely 
false impression. The last and only real test for the advocate of 
intuitionalism is the will of God as revealed in the moral law; but 
happiness being, as we have maintained, an important secondary end, 
there is no impropriety or surrender of principle in certain cases—where, 
on account of previous training, an appeal to the moral nature would be 
unavailing—when we decide the wrongness of action by applying the 
secondary standard. There is nothing inconsistent in this. It is time 
for Positivists to bring to bear upon the facts of Christianity that 
common-sense on which they so much insist in science. If they would 
consider the story of Jephthah and some other things found in the Old 
Testament, with one-half the attention they bestow on their own pet 
theories, they would materially modify their views about the God of 
Christianity. That induction which they apply to physical science, if 
applied to the facts of the Bible, would show them that the God who 
originated the moral law, instead of being the monster whom they 
conceive, is a God of love. This being His character, it is not strange 
that, in the revelation of His will, He has revealed Himself as oné who 
desires His creatures to promote the welfare of one another. Nor is it 
beside the point for Theists to appeal to this side of the law, to show the 
superiority of their intuition over that of the Fijian. 

But suppose that some Fijian were to ask the Positivist why he is 
bound to respect the happiness of his fellows ; what could the Positivist 
answer him? Suppose, again, that he should urge on the Positivist 
that he found his greatest happiness in murdering his fellow-men, how 
would the Positivist reply? He might enter into a long discussion on 
the beauties of altruism, but when he would end, the cannibal might 
tell him that he was a fool—that what he (the Fijian) was in search 
of, was his own individual happiness. And it would be hard for the 
Positivist to prove that he was not a fool. It is idle for Positivism to 
affirm that the single trait, beneficence, is strong enough, or ever will be 
strong enough, to counteract the over-weening selfishness of the race. 
The whole structure of Positive altruism is built upon this one trait, and 
it does not require a very great amount of experience to detect the utter 
insufficiency of the foundation. 

Of the three points shown by Mr. Mallock to be characteristic of the 
law,—its inwardness, its importance, and its absolute character,—the 
first is the only one that Positivism can recognise. As to the second, all 
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that these theorists can do in argument with a recalcitrant man is to 
say, “I believe, and therefore you ought to.” Has it come to this? 
Must Positivism, in the acmé of its triumph, adopt the hated word 
“credo?” Mr. Spencer does not ignore the fact that there is something 
absolute about the moral law, but it is here that his theory breaks down. 
That the law is absolute now and at all times, is the common belief, as 
Mr. Mallock has shown. But such are not the conclusions of Positivism. 
According to it, absolute ethics is something yet in the very remote 
future. It can be realised only when evolution shall have reached its 
ultimatum. It is a moral comet that is gradually receiving accretions 
which will project it away into the future, beyond the ken of any living 
man. The difficulty is, that the tail is forming first. We can do no 
better than quote Dr. M‘Cosh again :— 


“Ts this a safe morality?’ And yet I believe it is the only morality that can 
result from the balancing of pleasures and pains. Call in a moral law, and it will 
decide the question at once, and declare that the man ought to follow his principles 
and leave the issues with God.” 


It is safe to say that natural Theism is the only theory that can 
account for the important and absolute character of the law. 

We will look very briefly at the third fact which we left behind, 
merely remarking it was one of the things which evolution was called 
upon to explain: this is the intimate connection between the moral 
and religious natures. So far as our observation extends, no Positivist 
has ever touched this, or even perceived the difficulty. It is not difficult 
for them to explain satisfactorily to themselves the existence of the 
moral nature, or again of the religious ; but a curious thing, and a thing 
unexplainable on the Positive hypothesis, is the junction of the two, so 
that you cannot take away the moral and have any religious left. Now, 
what does this teach us ? 

1. That they must have had a common origin. What gave rise to 
the one gave rise to the other. Evolution teaches the diametrically 
opposite. According to it, they spring from different sources,—morality 
arising from the needs of sentient nature, religion being the outgrowth 
of some morbid imagination, the chance result of the dream of a savage, 
caused by a too hearty supper off his fellow-man. 

2. It teaches us that they must have been developed together. And 
thus we see that, as has been the purity of religion, so have been the 
resultant effects of the moral law. Proportional with a people’s 
degradation of religion has been its moral status. Can these facts be 
explained on any principle of mere coincidence ? 

3. It teaches us that they must have a common aim, their work must 
be in some respects similar ; and this we find to be the case. The 
result of both alike is, to purify the race and make it holy and happy. 
If these seeming facts are true, we do not see how they can be explained 


on the hypothesis of evolution. 
yP Francis L. FerGuson. 
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CHURCH ORGANISATION IN FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


N a late article by the present writer upon the naturalisation of 
the Church in our foreign mission-fields,* it was suggested that 
in many places it might be found wise, at the first, to devolve the 
government and instruction of the infant churches upon a bench of 
co-equal elders, who should divide the work of the pastorate among 
themselves until such time as the church should be prepared for that 
separation, in some measure, of the functions of the teaching from those 
of the merely ruling elder, which has obtained among us. It is proposed, 
in the present paper, to discuss this question more fully than was 
possible in the former article. 

It is admitted, to begin with, that there are doubtless countries 
occupied by our foreign missionaries where the system of the home 
pastorate may be adopted with little or no modification. Such, for 
example, is the case in those Romish countries like Mexico, Chili, &c., 
where the conditions of society are not materially different from those 
which prevail among ourselves. But in most of the heathen lands 
where our missionaries are labouring, we believe the case to be different. 
There may be, indeed, individual communities,—in such countries, for 
example, as India,—where, as in Calcutta or Bombay, it may be possible 
at once to introduce the very form of church organisation which we have 
in Scotland or America. In these countries, however, we believe that 
such cases will be found to be exceptional. We fear there is reason to 
think that our missionaries have often been in too much haste to intro- 
duce the one-man-pastorate of the European and American Churches, 
and that the growth of a church bearing the true individual character 
of the particular people or race has been thereby seriously retarded. 
Fixed in the conviction that the primitive form of church government 
was Presbyterian, men have apparently jumped to the conclusion that 
therefore the present form of Presbyterianism is the primitive and 
apostolic arrangement,—a point which, we may venture to affirm, has not 
yet been established, nor is likely soon to be. Under this belief, they 
have felt not only that, if they established churches, they must give 
them a Presbyterian form of government,—in which they have been 
right,—but that it must be that particular development of Presbyterian 
principles which has obtained among ourselves, wherein, as it seems to 
us, they have often been as clearly wrong. For, to take any one of our 
full-grown ecclesiastical systems, and attempt to set it up bodily in our 
heathen fields, regardless of the widely differing conditions of the case, 
is, we submit, a grave mistake. It is a mistake, because, in so far as 
any such system is well suited for us in the West, it must be, by pre- 

* See Catholic Presbyterian, Nov. 1879, p. 347, 
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sumption, in some degree unsuited for, say, Asia or Africa. It is a 
mistake, again, because we thereby needlessly perpetuate and extend, in 
the visible Church of Christ, divisions and schisms which are contrary to 
the spirit of the Gospel; and we neglect a golden opportunity of returning 
to those elemental principles of polity for which,—as most Protestants, 
we think, must agree,—we have full apostolic sanction. In too many 
instances, moreover, the course pursued has proved a mistake by its 
practical working. 

But it is time to endeavour to make good these assertions, and to 
point out, if possible, a more excellent way. What principles shall 
guide us in the organising of new churches among the heathen? This 
is, we admit, no question to be answered in a spirit of hasty dogmatism. 
It is often much easier to point out what is wrong, than to indicate or 
carry out practically that which is right. With too much actual ex- 
perience ourselves of the difficulties of the problem to assume the tones 
of infallibility, we venture to suggest the following principles :-— 

1. In all cases, churches should be organised at once. Where there 
may be even two or three families converted to the faith of Christ, they 
should, we judge, be in some fashion organised for the purposes of 
government, instruction, and worship. For this we have not only the 
self-evident principles of common wisdom, but the sanction of apostolic 
example. We read of the apostles that they did not wait, but apparently 
at ence on the formation of a Christian community, ordained over them 
elders in every city (Acts xiv. 23; Titus i. 5). This, we believe, most 
Presbyterians at least will admit. When a Christian community is 
formed, we are to take from among them the men best fitted for the 
position, and make them elders of the churches. Such, indeed, we 
think, has been the practice in most, if not all Presbyterian missions ; 
and in so far, we have but followed apostolic precedent. 

2. But here the venerable precedent left us by the apostles has been 
too often abandoned. Instead of formally committing the instruction 
and government of the church to the elders thus chosen, missionaries 
have very commonly settled down and become themselves the pastors, 
after the European fashion, of the churches which they have organised. 
We only echo the admissions of many a missionary in such a position, 
when we say with emphasis that this ought not so to be. It is a state 
of things utterly abnormal. It is in glaring contrast to the practice of 
the apostles. It has worked badly wherever it has been tried. It has 
greatly hindered, where it has not entirely prevented, the development 
of a vigorous and independent church life. 

Testimony of the highest character might be adduced, upon this 
point, from those who have had experience on the ground, and know 
whereof they speak. Thus, in the Allahabad Conference of 1872-3, 
the Rev. Mr. Harding, missionary of the American Board to Bombay, 
said: “We believe it to be almost impossible to form vigorous, self- 
sustaining churches, while missionaries act as their pastors. The mis- 
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sionary is generally supported by foreign funds ; and while he remains 
a pastor, the necessity and duty of self-support can hardly appear. 
Moreover, his position as dispenser of funds, his relation to paid assist- 
ants and teachers, and his general character as a foreigner, would cause 
his opinions to be yielded to as authority ; and self-government, under 
a feeling of responsibility to Christ, could hardly be realised.” 

The general prevalence of these missionary pastorates in many of our 
mission-fields has also prevented, to a great degree, the development of 
a distinctively native type of doctrine and order of worship. The con- 
verts from heathenism, receiving the Gospel year after year in forms 
learned in the Theological Halls of the West, have apparently come to 
think the form inseparable from the substance of doctrine. Out of such 
churches come preachers who not only preach a doctrine which is foreign 
—which of course they ought to do—but preach it in a foreign fashion, 
which as clearly they ought not to do, imitating sometimes, as we have 
had occasion to notice, not merely the theological phraseology, but even 
the grammatical blunders and foreign idioms of the missionary pastor ! 
Moreover, by these missionary pastorates the wide extension of the Gospel 
has been greatly hindered. It has kept the missionary at one place, when, 
having established a church, he ought to have moved on, as Paul did, 
and establish others. Instead of being able to say, with Paul, that he 
has “now no more place in those parts,” and that thus he stretches him- 
self ‘to preach the Gospel in the regions beyond,” he finds that he still 
has very much place in the regions where he first began, as witness the 
two sermons on the Sabbath, the Bible class, and the weekly evening 
lecture to a native church to which he continues thus to minister; not 
for a few weeks or months, but for years, or for a life-time. To stretch 
himself “‘to the regions beyond” is almost impossible. The congre- 
gation, taught from its first beginning to depend upon the foreign 
missionary, feel that they fare hardly enough when the missionary leaves 
them even for a preaching tour of a few weeks. Let him speak of 
leaving them altogether to administer their own affairs, and they are 
filled with consternation. We could name churches where such a state 
of things has existed, till now a second generation of native Christians is 
on the ground ; and yet, despite the earnest efforts of the missionaries 
to establish over them a native pastorate, they are apparently as help- 
lessly dependent on the missionary, for all pastoral care, as they were 
thirty years ago! Can we imagine such a policy on the part of the 
apostles and primitive evangelists? And had they done so, what would 
have been the result ? Had Paul, for example, felt that in view of the 
needs of the church at Philippi, he must spend his life with the Philip- 
pians, where had been his apostolate ? 

But it is asked, with some confidence, what is the missionary to do ? 
In these churches in heathen lands, it may be, and often is, a long time 
before a man suitable for the office of a pastor can be found. What is 
to be done in the meanwhile? Shall we leave the young church without 
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a pastor? We ask in reply, where in the New Testament is there any 
intimation that the apostles ordained pastors, in the modern sense of that 
word, over the churches which they formed? We read once and again 
of their ordaining “elders” in every church, and that, having done so, 
they left them and went elsewhere. Where is there the slightest hint 
that, at this early period, any one from among these elders was singled 
out and appointed by Paul to a position like that of the modern minister 
or pastor of a church, or that, until such an officer was found, they did 
not dare to leave the church? If, according to the Divine wisdom, the 
pastorate be so essential to the organisation and instruction of the church 
under all circumstances, that, without it, no church can be wisely left 
to itself, why have we no distinct directions on the subject in the 
Pastoral Epistles? Why are not the special qualifications of this officer 
added to those of the “bishop” (or elder) in the epistles to Timothy ? 
Why did not Paul charge Titus to ordain a minister for every church 
before he left it, instead of merely—‘elders” ? For our part, we fail 
to see that, in the church as at first organised, there was any officer 
strictly corresponding to the modern pastor. Unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, the pastoral office, as we now have it,—however good, useful, and 
necessary it may be for us, and for all fully developed churches,—was not 
in the original formation of the ministry of the church. It was a normal 
development from the original form of government and instruction by a 

number of co-equal elders. It seems to us to lie on the face of the 
inspired record, that Paul never waited until he could find a man fit to be, 
in the modern sense of the word, the pastor of a church, before he would 
leave it to itself. He ordained elders or bishops over each church, and 
then committed the whole work of teaching and ruling the flock to them, 
to divide the labours and responsibilities of the work among themselves 
as might seem most expedient. If this be so, what sufficient reason 
can be shown why, under circumstances precisely similar, the missionary 
of to-day should not go and do likewise? Have we any good reason to 
think that Paul would do differently to-day in most of our churches in 
India, China, or Africa,—that he would settle down to be the pastor of 
a young church, because he could not find the right man to fill the place 
occupied by the pastor of the West ? 

We return now to the question, what shall the missionary do? Shall 
he leave the young churches without a pastor, rather than himself 
assume the office? Unhesitatingly we answer, “ Yes,” if by this is meant 
the modern pastor, as set forth in our form of government. And yet 
we answer “ No,” in the primitive New Testament sense of the word. 
For what, in truth, is the eldership, rightly conceived, but a voluntary 
joint-pastorate of the church? We would have our missionaries, in 
this matter, follow in faith what we believe to be the inspired example. 
Let them, when they organise churches, ordain over them elders ; and 
then, fearlessly “ commending them to the Lord on whom they believe,” 
stretch themselves “to the regions beyond” for the further extension of 
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the Gospel. Nor, finally, are we to be understood as arguing that the 
missionary should thenceforward wholly cut loose such churches from 
his care and oversight. So far from this, these churches, like young 
children, will perhaps for some time require incessant care, advice, and 
direction from the missionary. He will, like Paul and Barnabas, “ visit 
the churches ” which he has organised, and “see how they do.” The 
eldership will need instruction and guidance, and often the churches too.* 
Moreover, recognising still the principle of development, he will seek 
gradually to raise up and train a class to be set apart for giving their 
whole time to labour in the word and doctrine, and supported therein, 
in due time, by the voluntary offerings of the Lord’s people. Only, he 
should not commit the blunder of supposing that what is important, or 
even necessary to the full development of the adult man, is therefore, of 
necessary consequence, the best thing for an infant. For such a plan of 
church organisation under the conditions indicated, we believe not only 
that we have, as already argued, the high sanction of the example of 
divinely guided and inspired apostles, but also that we should find therein 
many notable advantages over the plans which have been commonly 
pursued. . 

For, in the first place, the churches would be trained, from the very 
first, to that independence and self-reliance which, under the usual 
system, has proved so hard to develop. Instead of being taught, as 
now, practically to rely on the strong arm of the foreign missionary, they 
would thus understand that on themselves rests the main responsibility 
of government and instruction. 

This plan would also meet the vexatious, and,—as it has proved 
in some missions that we could name,—the hitherto insoluble problem 
of the support of a native pastor. The pecuniary question has been 
one of the main difficulties, thus far, in the establishment of independent 
churches in our foreign mission-fields. It is plain that if a man be set 
apart to give his whole time to the pastoral care of a church, he is 
rightfully entitled to a full support. But whence is this to be raised ? 
Most of these young churches in India, China, and Africa are very poor. 
Fix the stipend as low as we will, they are not able to pay it. Shall the 
Church in America or Europe supplement their contribution? This is 
often done, and to the inexperienced might seem a very simple and 


* The people will need to be taught that they should submit themselves to such as are 
over them in the Lord, as is fit. In particular, the elders will be taught that they shall 
statedly assemble the church for the worship of God in Christ ; that they shall, according 
to the ability which the Lord may give them, instruct the people in the Word of God ; 
and that they shall carefully watch the purity and the peace of the church. Under 
such conditions, we shall not look for the modern sermon as it has been developed 
among us. In many cases, the instruction will consist in simply reading for the people 
such parts of the Scripture as they can best understand, with such explanations and com- 
ments and applications to the practical life, as any of the elders,—or, after the example 
of the synagogue, any person in the church on whom the elder may call,—may be able 
to give. 
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excellent solution of the difficulty ; but, in fact, with this arrangement, 
difficulties only multiply. For example, what shall be the salary? If, 
as has been often done, it be fixed at a point much higher than the 
average income of the people, this works great mischief. It elevates 
the pastor unduly above the average condition of the people of his 
church. It degrades the ministry, by making the pastorate an object 
of ambition to covetous and unworthy men. It makes the church, in 
many cases, despair, from the first, of reaching the position of self- 
support ; a moderate salary they might in time hope to be able to pay 
of themselves,—a high salary they, with good reason, look upon as 
unattainable. We affirm, without fear of contradiction, that no one 
thing has more effectively hindered the development of independent, 
self-sustaining native churches in many foreign fields, than the high 
salaries which, with mistaken wisdom, are paid to many of the native 
pastors and helpers from the treasuries of the home Churches. Shall 
we then give a low salary? We shall not thereby escape serious 
difficulty ; men educated, even as pastors commonly are, in heathen 
fields, feel that they are justly entitled to more ; and when they hear 
of the hundred thousands which the Churches at home contribute for 
the support of the Gospel, and which are supposed to be at the dis- 
posal of the missionary, they will not, and do not, generally take kindly 
the refusal to pay at a high figure. In this way, sad alienations often 
occur between the foreign missionary and his native helpers. In some 
parts of Northern India, in particular, this unhappy state of things is 
quite well known, and formed the subject of earnest discussion at both 
the Lahore and the Allahabad Conferences. It appears to the writer 
that the root of all this trouble lies in the direction indicated. Have 
we not been trying to establish a form of Church government and 
organisation, which, however well adapted to us, and however Scriptural 
in principle, is in advance of the position of the majority of our foreign 
mission-churches ? And is not this the real significance of these trying 
experiences in the matter of the native pastorate? On the apostolic 
plan of church organisation, there would evidently be no room for 
trouble of this sort. Here and there, indeed, upon our mission-fields, 
there may be a native church which, in wealth, intelligence, and 
numbers, is ready for the one-man-pastorate ; but we believe that, for 
the great majority of churches, which are weak and poor, the original 
Presbyterian system of rulership and instruction by a plural eldership, 
is the one form which is adapted to their need. The other will, no 
doubt, come in due time, but we act most unwisely in attempting to 
force it prematurely. 

It would be another advantage of the plan which we urge, that it 
would set many a missionary free from pastoral duties, to a more unre- 
stricted engagement in that great work of furthering the propagation of 

the Gospel and organising new congregations, for which he was sent 
out by the Church. Further, the various foreign churches, thus left to 
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themselves, would be able to develop freely and naturally in a form 
which, though probably not quite identical with any that we have among 
ourselves, would be better adapted to the characteristics of the people 
than any form in Western Christendom. And finally, we see here, if 
we mistake not, light upon the subject of Christian union. After the 
admissions of churchmen like Lightfoot and Jacobs, and the admirable 
argument of the Rev. Mr. Barton before the Allahabad Conference, it is 
not too much to say that most Christians will admit that the form of 
government for mission churches which we have advocated, has the 
imprimatur of the apostolic sanction. Divergences between us begin 
at a later point. Why is it chimerical to hope that we shall see a 
Christian union which is impossible upon our developed Western systems 
of government, realised on the basis of the primitive, apostolic plan of 
a plural eldership, watched over and directed for a while, as all agree 
to be necessary, by the evangelist sent out from home ? 

But, it will be urged, the argument is not all on one side ; there are 
weighty practical objections to this plan, as notably the following : 
It is objected that such young churches, gathered from among the 
heathen, specially need the very best instruction and oversight that we 
can give them, better certainly that any which such an eldership will 
for a long time be able to afford. To this we answer, in the first place, 
that the objection would have been of equal force against the same 
arrangement as actually made in the churches first established by the 
apostles. Those churches would no doubt have been far better in- 
structed by Paul and Barnabas than by any man or men who could 
have been found among themselves. But for all that, Paul and Barna- 
bas thought it wiser to leave them. In the second place, while it is true 
that, in respect of his greater knowledge of the Word of God and higher 
intellectual training, the foreigner will have a great advantage over his 
native brethren in the eldership, yet the advantage is not all on his side. 
In the matter of a personal knowledge of the inner life and habits of 
the people, the native brethren will probably be far superior to him. 
They may know little of God’s truth ; but they will, probably, be better 
able to fit the little that they do know to the peculiar needs of the 
people. Finally, it is to be remembered that the plan which we argue 
does not contemplate the utter abandonment of the elders and the 
churches so soon as the elders are ordained, but, on the contrary, an 
oversight for a while of both elders and churches by the missionary, 
till they shall be able to dispense with such external help. Thus, de- 
fective instruction will be supplemented, the elders themselves better 
taught, and erroneous practices corrected as they arise. 

But it will be urged, and with no little reason, that grave errors in 
doctrine and in practice will be sure to appear in churches thus left to 
themselves, with such a rudimentary form of government. Indeed, 
we have heard some say, so to leave them would only be to consign 
the churches to destruction. To this we answer, that, under such 
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conditions, errors and abuses would no doubt appear; but so it 
was in the churches which the Apostle Paul established, and in like 
manner left,—witness the errors touching the second advent in the 
Church of Thessalonica, and the licentious practices which went unre- 
buked in Corinth. Still, the fact remains, that, even guided by the 
infallible Spirit of God, who knew all this before, Paul did thus leave 
these churches to the pastoral care of the eldership ; nor did he, because 
of these abuses, change his policy. If this be so, it shows that while 
the evils which occurred were recognised as inevitable, yet it was per- 
ceived, by the wisdom of God, that still greater evils would follow from 
the adoption of another course. And let it be remembered that, by 
taking the other course, we have not escaped great evils. This has 
been already abundantly shown. The child who is early left by himself 
to walk alone, will no doubt get some ugly falls and hurts ; still, it is 
far better to leave him to walk alone under a gradually decreasing 
oversight, than to carry him for years in the fear that he will get hurt. 
As for graver consequences, such as the utter apostacy from Christ of 
many converts and churches, we can only say that if our converts be of 
such a sort, the sooner we know it the better. We shall surely not be 
acting wisely if we nurse churches composed of such converts. But we 
are persuaded better things. Churches thus left did not lapse into 
heathenism in Paul’s day; why should they now? They have the same 
Almighty Saviour as the primitive churches had, the same promise of the 
Holy Spirit, in reliance on whom alone, indeed, can we hope for growth 
in any case. Nor has the experience of later than apostolic times been 
such as to give great force to this objection. Conspicuous above all, stands 
the record of the Church in Madagascar. From that country, as every one 
knows, the foreign missionaries were banished for years, the churches sub- 
jected to the most relentless persecutions for a generation, and their very 
3ibles and religious books to a great extent destroyed. And yet, left 
entirely to themselves, so far as regards human help and counsel, we 
read of no lapse into heathenism. On the contrary, they maintained 
among themselves an elementary form of church government ; and, 
placed by the providence of God under the very conditions which, some 
would persuade us, must needs be so ruinous, they have been distin- 
guished, among other churches planted in heathen lands, by their early 
arrival at a state of vigorous, independent, self-sustaining life. We have 
great confidence that the mission which shall venture, in its organisation 
and subsequent dealings with newly-formed churches among the heathen, 
to follow in faith and prayer the example of the apostolic practice, will 
not be put to shame at last by the result. 


S. H. Ket1oaa. 
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HEROES OF THE REFORMATION. 
III.—GEORGE WISHART—(concluded). 


HE Protestant gentlemen of Ayrshire were very anxious to arrange 

a conference in Edinburgh, where the Reformer, under their 

protection, could publicly meet and dispute with the Bishops, and let 

the people in general hear his doctrine. Very willingly he agreed to 

the plan ; but before the date fixed for the meeting, he had time to 

visit Montrose, where he preached and also dispensed the communion, 
to the great comfort of the church already founded in the town. 

Here again the unwearying malevolence of the Cardinal followed him, 
and once more narrowly missed its aim. A messenger with a led horse 
rode into Montrose one day, bringing a letter to inform Wishart that a 
dear friend in the country was very ill and begged him to come to him 
at once. Not the slightest suspicion of foul play occurred to any one 
at first ; Wishart set out on his journey as soon as possible, and several 
of his associates took horse to accompany him part of the way. But 
they had scarcely left the town, when the Reformer suddenly drew rein, 
and, after a moment’s thought, announced his determination to proceed 
no farther. ‘I am forbidden of God,” he said firmly ; “I am assured 
there is treason ;” and then, pointing onwards, he requested some of 
his friends to ride a little farther, and bring him word what was to be 
seen. All eagerly on the alert, as may be supposed, the reconnoitring 
party set off, and returned again in hot haste, to tell that more than a 
mile along the road they had caught sight of a band of armed men waiting 
them. Wishart showed no surprise at the tidings they brought, nor was 
it apparently with any triumph over the discomfiture of his enemy that 
he returned in safety to Montrose. “I know I shall end my life by the 
hands of that bloodthirsty man, but it will not be after this fashion,” he 
said with perfect composure and certainty. The party lying in ambush 
were Beaton’s soldiers, and the letter which had summoned George 
Wishart to his friend’s bed-side was a forgery executed by the same 
hand which had provided Wigton’s dagger. 

But, fearless as he could show himself in the face of danger, Wishart 
had his hours of agonising weakness, when all the powers of a vivid 
imagination, and a spirit of peculiar sensitiveness, united in giving terror 
to the future he foresaw. Patrick Hamilton, true son of a knight- 
errant, had carried his life carelessly in his hand ; and to the rugged, 
vigorous nature of the Vicar of Dollar, the prospect of martyrdom 
seemed to present itself as a thing of course. But Wishart’s courage 
was perhaps moral rather than physical, owing nothing to hereditary 
traditions or natural instinct. Surely, then, the honour due to him is 
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all the greater, that his victory was complete as theirs at the last ; nay, 
rather, the glory is due to the Saviour, who perfected His own strength 
in His servant’s weakness, and mercifully delivered him from the fear 
of death before He led him to meet it. 

Nevertheless, a cord of strongest sympathy draws us to one, who, 
saint and hero as he was, seems in his times of depression and _heart- 
sickness a man of like passions with ourselves, shrinking before the 
shadow of coming trial, his soul wrung by the terrible doubt whether, 
when shame and suffering did their worst, he might not be driven to 
deny the Lord that bought him. It was not his way to unbosom 
such thoughts to his friends. Probably he felt it might be well for the 
good cause that its followers should not guess how hard-pressed their 
leader sometimes was ; besides, he knew where to get better help than 
the kindest of them could give him. While he was at Montrose, Knox 
says, he was much occupied in prayer and meditation, sometimes 
spending whole nights awake and alone with God. 

3ut the time came for him to go southward to meet the Ayrshire gentle- 
men, and passing through Dundee on his way, he spent the next night 
in a country house a couple of miles from the city. Before the day 
dawned, two of his friends heard him rise and go out, and with kindly- 
meant, though rather prying curiosity, they stole softly after him to the 
garden. There, in the chillest, dreariest hour of all the night, Wishart 
turned down one of the paths for a little way, knelt on the damp ground, 
and burst into bitter and audible weeping. The two stood watching 
him silently ; this was an agony they dared not disturb ; and, as they 
watched, he sank from his knees right down on his face; his sobs and 
groans increased, and in the midst of them they seemed to hear him 
praying. For nearly an hour this went on, and then he returned to the 
house ; his friends having managed to enter before him without being 
seen. 

Anxiety proving stronger than delicacy next morning, the loving spies 
besought Wishart for an explanation of the scene they had witnessed ; 
and when he still tried to keep his secret from them, their entreaties 
only grew more urgent. ‘I would rather you had been in your beds,” 
he said ; “and it would have been better for you, for I was scarce well 
occupied.” 

But with the clinging, half-selfish affection of children who cannot 
bear to see their mother grieve because it makes them sorrowful too, 
they eagerly urged him to give them some comfort. “TI will tell you,” 
came the answer at last. ‘I am assured my work is near an end. 
Therefore call to God with me that I may not shrink, now when the 
battle waxes hot.” 

Then his friends began to weep, saying “that was small comfort to 
them!” “God shall send you comfort after me,” said Wishart, his own 
faith rekindling into brightness as he spoke. “This realm shall be 
illuminated with the light of Christ’s Evangel as clearly as ever was any 
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realm since the days of the apostles. Neither shall this be long to wait 
for,” he added ; “there shall not many suffer after me.” And with 
more such brave words of consolation he set out again on his journey 
to Edinburgh. But it was noticed that, in all his sermons afterwards, 
he spoke as one who felt that his day of life was nearly done, and the 
shadows of the night, when no man can work, were gathering about 
him fast. 

At Edinburgh, a disappointment awaited him in the news that the 
gentlemen of the West had not yet come to keep their tryst. The 
Protestants of the Lothians, who were numerous and enthusiastic, 
received him warmly ; but at first their affectionate care only wrought 
new sorrow for him. As the Cardinal and the Regent were soon ex- 
pected in the town, Wishart’s friends would have had him dwell in 
privacy for a time, but he could not bear it ; he was miserable when he 
did not preach ; it seemed to him a living death thus to give up his 
work. Once assured that it was for his sake and not their own they 
were afraid of holding services, he joyfully flung their restrictions to the 
winds, and in the beginning of December preached in Leith on the 
parable of the sower. After that, though he did not enter any of the 
churches in the city, he often preached in its near neighbourhood, so 
that the people of Edinburgh who desired to hear him had ample oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile he dwelt, as happened to be most convenient, in 
one or other of the houses of Ormiston, Brunston, and Longniddry, 
whose owners were devoted to him and his doctrine. And wherever he 
went he was accompanied by John Knox, the tutor at Longniddry, who 
learned of Wishart, and ministered to him with such love as Elisha bore 
for the prophet whose mantle descended on him. 

Thus some five weeks passed on, and still the Ayrshire Protestants 
never came to the appointed conference. About the middle of January, 
Wishart went to preach in Haddington, where it was expected that his 
audiences would be very large. But the hopes of the Protestants were 
grievously disappointed in this matter ; for, while the first congregation 
that assembled to hear Wishart was not at all numerous, the second was 
pitiably small. Perhaps it was scarcely to be wondered at, for the 
Cardinal and the Regent were now in Edinburgh, and the Earl of 
Bothwell, who had much influence in the district, had been employing 
it on their behalf. And yet men had often braved more for the Gospel’s 
sake than the people of Haddington would have done in coming out to 
hear Wishart then. Not so cautious were those townsfolk who, a few 
months before, had followed their preacher in a body to the Market 
Cross and the open moor, defying their own bishop and the sherit? of 
the county, with all the Cardinal’s power behind them. 

But even the dear Ayrshire friends seemed to have grown cold to the 
cause of Christ in those days; for, on Wishart’s second morning at 
Haddington, he received tidings from them which turned the heart- 
sickness of hope deferred into still more sorrowful certainty. The 
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gentlemen of the West wrote decidedly at last to say that they could 
not come to the meeting they themselves had proposed, and from which 
Wishart had hoped so much. The letter reached him shortly before the 
time of service, and when John Knox came to him then in the Church, 
he found him with it open in his hand. “I am weary of the world,” he 
burst forth bitterly, “for I perceive that men are growing weary of God.” 

Knox apparently made no attempt to comfort him, but he did what 
was doubtless better; he gently reminded him of approaching duty. 
“ Sir,” he said when Wishart had unburdened his heart, “the hour of 
sermon approaches ; I will now leave you to your meditation.” And as 
he went, he took the letter with him, perhaps afraid that his friend 
might be tempted to brood over the lines which had caused him such 
distress. But for half-an-hour Wishart paced restlessly up and down 
behind the high altar, with an expression of the deepest dejection on 
his face. At the end of that time he ascended the pulpit to preach to 
the small company of people who had assembled. 

“O Lord,” began Wishart sorrowfully, “how long shall it be that 
Thy holy Word shall be despised, and men shall not regard their own 
salvation? I have heard of thee, Haddington,” he continued, looking 
down at the empty pews, “that in thee there would have been two or 
three thousand people to hear a play; and now, to hear the messenger of 
the Eternal God, all thy town and parish cannot number a hundred 
persons!” And then at great length, and in impassioned language, he 
foretold the woes which must befall those who knew not, and would not 
know, “the time of God’s merciful visitation.” ‘Sore and fearful shall 
the plagues be that shall follow this thy contempt! ... Yea, thou 
Haddington in special, strangers shall possess thee ; and you, the present 
inhabitants, shall either in bondage serve your enemies, or else be chased 
from your own habitations.” Such were the prophecies whose literal 
fulfilment his hearers witnessed, when the town was afterwards occupied 
at different times by English and French armies. 

But before he ended his discourse, Wishart changed his tone, and 
bidding the people keep his words in their minds until God sent them 
“new comfort,” he exhorted them to be patient, to fear God, and to 
love one another. It seemed, indeed, as if he knew that he would never 
preach again. Afterwards he bade farewell to his friends with a strange, 
solemn tenderness, and refused the urgent entreaty of Knox, who would 
fain have accompanied him to Ormiston, where he meant to spend the 
night. “Nay, go back to your bairns, and God bless you,” he said ; 
“one is sufficient for a sacrifice.’ With these last words of saddest 
foreboding in his ears, it must have been hard enough for Knox to 
return alone with his pupils’ father to his quiet duties at Longniddry ; 
but, after all, there seemed no reason to apprehend unusual danger, and 
Wishart was going to rest under a roof which had often sheltered him 
before, surrounded by the care of friends whose love had been well 
proved. 
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The ground was hard with the bitter frost of January, and the party 
going to Ormiston set off on foot, the laird himself, several of his friends, 
and their servants, making a goodly retinue for the reformer. Probably 
the sharp walk invigorated Wishart and helped to remove his depression, 
for in the evening he seemed bright and cheerful. “ After supper,” we 
are told, “he held comfortable discourse on the death of God’s people ” 
—a choice of subject which his friends must have thankfully remem- 
bered in the days that were to come, when that sweet fireside talk had 
grown doubly sacred through the knowledge that it was the last. 

“Methinks that I desire earnestly to sleep,” he said afterwards. 
“Will we sing a psalm?” They sang the 51st, as it had been put into 
verse by John Wedderburn, of Dundee : 


“ Have mercy on me, O good Lord, 
After Thy great mercy. 

My sinful life does me remord, 
Which sore has grieved Thee. 

But Thy great grace has me restored, 
Through grace to liberty, 

To Thy mercy with Thee will I go.” 






And then, somewhat earlier than usual, Wishart went to his chamber. 
“God grant quiet rest,” he said as he parted from his friends ; and they, 
remembering the work and weariness of the day, must have echoed the 
prayer for him. The boon they wished for was not denied ; it was only 
delayed in order that it might be given more abundantly. 

Before midnight the house was surrounded by soldiers, and the Earl 
of Bothwell at the gate was demanding the surrender of its guest. 
Resistance would have been madness, for the Cardinal with another 
body of troops was scarcely a mile behind ; but Cockburn of Ormiston 
must have been a sad man that night when the truth forced itself upon 
him that he was powerless to protect the friend to whom he owed so 
much. There was neither doubt nor dismay on Wishart’s part, how- 
ever, when they roused him from sleep with the news of what had 
happened. ‘Open the gates,” he said at once; “the blessed will of 
my God be done.” 

Then in the hall, where the echoesof heavenly talk had scarcely diedaway, 
there followed a short, eager conference ; and the promises and fair words of 
one who did “protest too much” were answered by pathetic expressions of 
confidence from those who hoped against hope. Lord Bothwell pledged 
his knightly word (as he had done at first outside the gate) that not a 
hair of Wishart’s head should be harmed ; and the Laird of Ormiston 
and his friends, on the other hand, stuove hard to arouse any manly 
feeling there might be in his breast by declaring their own belief in his 
honour. Wishart himself had come down, gentle and resigned ; and 
spoke with courtesy of his trust in his captors, though he worded his 
speech to Bothwell as if he felt that the utmost any nobleman’s protec- 
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tion could do for him now was to secure a public trial and execution. 
“T fear less to die openly than to be secretly murdered,” were his last 
words of self-surrender ; but Bothwell answered him, as he had answered 
the others, with assurances that all would be well when he was in his 
safe keeping. And when the Laird of Ormiston followed Wishart for 
the last time to the gate, and saw him ride away surrounded by Both- 
well’s soldiers, it must have been some comfort to remember that the 
Cardinal’s messenger this time was a Scottish noble, and not a 
“desperate priest” with neither name nor fame to be soiled by a 
treacherous deed, 

But, alas, for the honour of the house of Bothwell and the hopes of 
Wishart’s friends! Whether or not his heart had been honest within 
him when he stood in the hall at Ormiston, and, with hands clasped in 
its master’s, swore a solemn oath that he would bring the beloved guest 
back to the house in peace, Bothwell’s vows seemed very easily broken. 
It is true that he took Wishart at first to one of his own castles, but it 
was little more than a matter of form ; for, before a couple of days were 
over, the Cardinal’s bribes, and the Queen-mother’s coaxing words had 
persuaded him to relinquish his prisoner entirely. Wishart was brought 
to Edinburgh until such time as the scruples of the Regent were in their 
turn overcome, and Hamilton, Earl of Arran, had consented to abandon 
another innocent man to the mercy his own cousin had proved eighteen 
years before. By what means this result was effected we are not told ; 
but before the end of the month the Cardinal had his will, and Wishart 
was safely lodged in the castle at St. Andrews. Then Beaton summoned 
a great clerical council to meet for his trial on the 28th of February ; 
anil so anxious was he lest any enmity against himself might dispose the 
judges to favour the prisoner, that he made haste to be reconciled to his 
brother archbishop with whom he had had a bitter quarrel not long before. 

Little did the triumphant Cardinal think, as he arranged his carefully- 
made plans, that he was settling his own doom as well as his victim’s, 
and that the life he was meting out to Wishart in weeks was to be 
measured to himself in scarcely as many months. Never in all his 
proud career had Beaton felt so secure and so haughty as he did now. 
Though, for the accomplishment of a long-cherished purpose, he con- 
descended to make friendly advances to an aggrieved prelate, he made 
up for any mortification such a course may have caused him by insulting 
the Regent of the kingdom with impunity. When he sent to ask Arran 
for a civil judge to pronounce sentence on Wishart, and some remnants 
of honest shame moved the Regent to refuse the sanction of his authority 
to the crime that was about to be perpetrated, Cardinal Beaton made 
answer in fierce rage and scorn. His application had been made out of 
mere civility—such was the message he returned—but there was no 
need for the Church to wait till the State sanctioned its proceedings ; he 
and the other prelates were perfectly able to bring a heretic to condign 
punishment without the Regent’s help. 
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How it went with Wishart during these weeks of lonely imprisonment 
is known only between him and his Master ; but whether or not his 
soul had struggled in deep waters towards the end of his life-voyage, 
the calm about him was unbroken as he drew near the shore. All 
anxiety about his beloved work, all terror of his own faith’s failure were 
left behind him; and he was ready to go through his trial with the 
strange, sweet fortitude of one on whom sorrow has lost its power, 
because his will is merged for ever in the perfect will of God. When 
the time came for him to speak in his own defence, he knelt down in the 
Cathedral pulpit, and as calmly and steadfastly as if one of his ordinary 
sermons was to follow, he besought a blessing on the Church of Christ. 
“QO Lord, we know surely that Thy true servants must needs sufier 
persecution, affliction, and trouble for Thy name’s sake, in this present 
life, which is but a shadow. But yet we desire Thee, merciful Father, 
to preserve, defend, and help Thy congregation which Thou hast chosen 
before the beginning of the world, and give them grace to hear Thy 
word, and to be Thy true servants in this present life!” 

After that, he was ready to answer his enemies with a compassionate 
patience which they put to the utmost proof that day. With the 
single exception of “Dean John Wynrame,” who preached the discourse 
with which the proceedings began, all the priests, great and small, seem 
to have vied with each other in insulting the prisoner and disgracing 
themselves. Wishart was cursed at, laughed at, spat upon. When he 
appealed to the Regent’s authority, he was openly told that the Regent 
was a heretic like himself. He was accused of many things, and inter- 
rupted before he could defend himself, because one friar, shrewder than 
the rest, had whispered to the public prosecutor that they could not 
“abide his godly answers.” The mind of the audience, meanwhile, seems 
to have been divided ; for, while some devoutly believed that he must 
needs be a very wicked man to be cursed so dreadfully, others were 
moved to deepest grief and indignation as they listened. Once a 
childish voice was suddenly uplifted on Wishart’s behalf, and a “ young 
scholar boy” made answer to a remark that Satan himself was in the 
heretic, by exclaiming, “ ‘The devil cannot speak such words as yonder 
man doth speak!” But the people were dismissed before the end of 
the trial, and the final sentence was pronounced in private. George 
Wishart was condemned to death, and the morrow fixed for his 
execution-day. 

He had scarcely returned to prison when his retirement was invaded 
by two grey friars, who eagerly offered themselves as his confessors. 
Wishart refused their services, but said he would accept those of the 
priest who had preached in the Cathedral that morning. So Wynrame 
was sent for, and the two were closeted together for a time ; after which 
the Dean went straight to the Cardinal and told him—not with any 
hope of saving Wishart’s life, but. merely, as it seemed, to satisfy his 
own conscience—that God knew the prisoner was an innocent man. 
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“ Long ago we knew what you were,” was the fiercely scornful answer ; 
and when Wynrame asked if he might administer the sacrament to 
Wishart, his request was curtly denied. 

Nevertheless, the martyr had his wish, and the last meal he tasted 
on earth was turned into the feast of commemoration of his Saviour’s 
dying love. On the morning after his trial, the governor of the castle 
asked Wishart to breakfast with him and some friends; and he con- 
sented gladly, well knowing that his host was a brother in the faith. 
As they sat at table, he asked them to let him speak for a little while ; 
and so addressed them for about half-an-hour on the love and suffering 
of Christ, and the affection His followers ought to bear one another for 
His sake. Then, after giving thanks, he took the bread and wine, and 
gave to them all; bidding them remember how their Saviour had 
offered up His body and blood for them. Again he gave thanks and 
prayed ; then retired to the solitude of his own chamber, whence he 
was almost immediately summoned by two executioners. They dressed 
him in a hideous black gown, fastened bags of powder about his body, 
and having bound his hands behind his back, led him without the 
castle-gate. 

Preparations for the execution had been thoughtfully made this time; 
experience, too, had taught much in such matters during the last years, 
and there was to be nothing of the hurry and mismanagement which 
had once marked the arrangements for a similar scene at St. Andrews. 
All that was necessary and suitable had been provided, even to the 
graceful draperies and comfortable cushions of the window where 
Cardinal Beaton and his friends were to sit at their ease and enjoy the 
spectacle. And to make sure that no outbreak of popular indignation 
would be able to deprive them of their pleasure at the last, all the guns 
of the castle were turned towards the spot where the gibbet and the fire 
were made ready, and the gunners had orders to stand at their posts. 

So heavenly was Wishart’s composure as he approached the place of 
torture that he seemed utterly careless of what was preparing for himself, 
though his instincts of sympathy and helpfulness to others were strong 
and tender as ever. ‘I want my hands wherewith I was wont to give 
you alms,” he said to two beggars who met him at the castle-gate ; ‘“ but 
may the merciful Lord that feedeth all men vouchsafe to give you 
necessaries both for your bodies and your souls.” Then came the friars 
with the inevitable exhortations to pray to the Virgin ; and he answered 
them with meekness as immovable as his firmness. 

Beside the pile he knelt down and twice repeated the words, ‘‘O Thou 
Saviour of the world, have mercy upon me! Father of heaven, I com- 
mend my spirit into Thy holy hands!” ‘Then, standing with a rope 
round his neck, and the chain that was to fasten him to the stake about 
his waist, he besought his “Christian brethren and sisters ” not to be 
“ offended” by the sufferings they were to see in him that day. With 
loving earnestness he bade them remember for themselves, and tell, as 
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his last message to those who had heard him preach in bygone days, 
that they were to cling fast to the Word of God he had taught them, and 
pay no heed to the troubles of this passing world. 

“ For the Word’s sake and the true Evangel,” he went on, “I suffer 

this day by men ; not sorrowfully, but with a glad heart and mind. 
This grim fire I fear not ; and so, I pray you—if any persecution come 
to you for the Word’s sake—fear not them which slay the body, and 
afterwards have no power to slay the soul. Some have said of me that 
I taught that the soul of man should sleep until the last day, but I 
know surely, and my faith is such, that my soul shall sup this night 
with my Saviour for whom I suffer this.” 

Then he prayed for his slanderers and nerseeutors, “beseeching Christ 
to pardon those who ha > condemned: hit: to death’ that day. At the 
last, the executioner went doy upon. his knees, and said, “ Sir, I pray 
you, forgive me, for I am noi guilty of your death!” “Come hither to 
me,’ ’ mmnenel Wishart ; and when he-had come to him, he kissed his 
cheek. “Lo! this is a token thet { forgive thee. My heart, do thine 
office.” 

There are some who tell us that when the fire which “ tormented his 
body, but no ways abated his spirit,” was kindled about him, Wishart 
saw in a vision the coming fate of the tyrant who was so soon to lie in 
ignominy in the very place from which he then looked down in his pride. 
But our minds pass onward willingly to mark the fulfilment of another 
prophecy more certainly the martyr’s own. For not many suffered after 
him, and those who mourned heartbroken over the end of that gentle 
life, saw the time when the light of Christ’s Evangel illumined the 
realm for which saints and patriots had prayed and died. 

On the first day of March, 1546, George Wishart sealed his faithful 
testimony ; and fourteen years afterwards, the Church of Scotland was 
free to declare that the glad tidings he had preached should be her 
message to all the world till her Master comes again. Thus, “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord : yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours ; and their works do follow them.” 

Louisa M. Gray. 
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NOTES OF THE DAY. 


PROGRAMME AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE COUNCIL. 


ALTHOUGH no authorised programme of the proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Council has been issued for publication, we are enabled to give a general view of 
what is proposed,—subject, of course, to such alterations as further consideration 
may suggest. 

The preparatory reception is proposed to be held on the evening of Wednesday, 
22nd September, in the Academy of Fine Arts; while the regular sessions of the 
Council will begin on, Taurgday, the 23rd, and will she held in the Academy of 
Music. The general arrangeni'T ws prososec are somewret similar to those of 
Edinburgh. An opening sermon will be préachied on the morning of Thursday, 
the preacher being the Rev. ‘William Adanis, B.D., LL.D., of New York, a 
veteran and patriarch in the Presbyiérian, Chw‘ch. There will be morning, after- 
noon, and evening meetings—the marying hour of meeting being half-past nine, 
and the conclusion of the evening me2ting Also half-past nine—a hint that the good 
old rule “ early to bed and early to rise ” is likely to be more honoured in the New 
World than in the Old. 

The subjects proposed to be considered are so numerous and so important that 
we fear the time available will be found all too short. In Theology we find such 
questions as these, Inspiration, Authenticity, and Interpretation of Scriptures— 
the Vicarious Sacrifice of Christ—Future Retribution—Modern Theological 
Thought—Theology of the Reformed Church—Religious Science and Philosophy— 
Modern Infidelity. In Kcclesiology, Christian Life and Worship—Principles of 
Presbyterianism—Ruling Elders—Creeds and Confessions—Bible Revision— 
Presbyterianism and Education—Presbyterianism and Liberty—Presbyterian 
Catholicity—Admission to Sealing Ordinances—Church Discipline—Systematic 
Beneficence—Support of Ministers—Pastoral and Parochial Visitation—Training 
of Candidates for Ministry. Foreign Mission work has a morning sederunt given 
to it,—hardly enough, we think, for the subject that will be the chief practical out- 
come of the Council ; while Church Extension in town and country, Evangelists 
and Evangelistic Work are also put down for consideration, Among practical 
subjects, are—Religion in secular affairs—Family Religion and Training of 
Young—Application of Gospel to employers and employed—Christianity the 
Friend of the Working Classes—Sabbath Schools, their use and abuse—Sabbath 
Observance — Temperance — Popular Amusements — Revivals of Religion — 
Personal Religion. The last part of the meetings will be chiefly given to reports 
on the state of religion in various countries and colonies, and especially those of 
the Continent of Europe. 

If even a considerable proportion of those whose names are given in connection 
with the various topics are present, the meeting will be remarkable for ability 
and Christian experience. Reserving for future numbers the names of those who 
are expected to be present from the United States, Canada, and the European 
Continent, we subjoin the names of some of the delegates from Churches of the 
United Kingdom, &ec. :— 

Established Church of Scotland. 

Rev. Witt1aM Rosertson, D.D., Minister of New Greyfriars’ Church, Edin- 
burgh ; for many years Convener of Committee on Foreign Churches; a 
warm friend of Continental Churches, especially the Waldensian ; Proposer 
of the Scheme for the Waldensian Pastors’ Fund. 

Rev. Rosert Fut, D.D., LL.D., formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. 
Andrews, now of Divinity in University of Edinburgh ; Author of ‘“ Philo- 
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sophy of History,” “ Theism,” “ Anti-Theistic Theories ;” Preacher of Open- 
ing Sermon at Edinburgh Council. 

Rev, A. F. Mitrcuett, D.D., Professor of Church History in St. Mary’s College, 
University of St. Andrews ; well known in connection with Confessional 
Researches, and as an Historian and Expositor of Confession of Faith ; for- 
merly Convener of Committee for Conversion of Jews. 

Rev. A. H. Cuarteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in University of 
Edinburgh ; Author of ‘“ Life of Professor Robertson ;” Convener of Com- 
mittee on Christian Life and Work. 

Rev. Witu1AM Lee, D.D., Professor of Church History in University of Glasgow ; 
Author of “ Increase of Faith,” Editor of late Principal Lee’s “ Lectures on 
History of Church of Scotland.” 

Rev. W. H. Gray, D.D., Minister of Liberton, Mid-Lothian ; Convener of 
Colonial Committee. 

Rev. J. Marsuatt Lane, D.D., Minister of Barony, Glasgow (successor of Dr. 
Norman Macleod) ; Convener of Committee on Correspondence with Foreign 
Churches; Author of “ Heaven and Home.” 

Rev. J. Dopps, D.D., Minister of St. George’s, Glasgow ; Member of Glasgow 
School Board. 

Rev. H. W. Smrtu, Minister of Kirknewton, Mid-Lothian ; Editor of Home and 
Foreign Missionary Record. 

Rev. C. M. Grant, B.D., formerly of Calcutta; now Minister of St. Mark’s, 
Dundee. 

Rev. J. Strutuers, LL.D., Minister of Prestonpans, Mid-Lothian ; Co-Editor of 
“ Minutes of Westminster Assembly.” 

A. T. Niven, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

W. Granan, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 

[List not yet complete. | 


Free Church of Scotland. 


Rev. Taomas Marin, D.D., Moderator of the General Assembly ; Minister of St. 
Mary’s Free Church, Edinburgh ; Convener of the Education Committee 
and of the Foreign Missions Committee. 

Rev. Rosert Rarny, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church History in the 
New College, Edinburgh; Cunningham Lecturer in 1873; Author of 
“Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine,” “The Bible and 
Criticism,” “Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland,” in reply to Dean 
Stanley, “ Life of Principal Cunningham.” 

Rev. Wituiam G. Brarkiz, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Apologetics and of 
Ecclesiastical and Pastoral Theology, New College, Edinburgh ; Editor of 
Catholic Presbyterian ; Author of “ David, King of Israel,” “ Bible History,” 
“ Better Days for Working People,” ‘For the Work of the Ministry,” 
“Glimpses of Inner Life of our Lord.” 

Rev. Arex. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow ; Cunningham Lecturer in 1875 ; 
Author of “ The Training of the Twelve,” “The Humiliation of Christ.” 

Rev. Witt1Am Wiutson, D.D., Minister Hmeritus of St. Paul’s Free Church, 
Dundee ; Ex-Moderator and Clerk of the General Assembly ; Joint-Convener 
and Secretary of the Sustentation Committee ; Author of “The Kingdom 
of Christ,” “ Life of Rev. Dr. R. 8. Candlish” (in the Press). 

Rev. A. N. Somervitte, D.D., Minister Hmeritus of Anderston Free Church, 
Glasgow ; well known in connection with his Evangelistic Tours in India, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Continent of Europe. 

Rev, Joun Avam, D.D., Minister Zmeritus of Wellpark Free Church, Glasgow, 
Author of “ Exposition of Epistle of James” ; Joint-Convener and Secretary 
of Home Mission and Church Extension Committees, 

Rev. D. D. Bannerman, M.A., Minister of St. Leonard’s Free Church, Perth ; 
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Editor of posthumous works (“The Church of Christ,” “Sermons ”) of his 
late father, Professor Bannerman, D.D.; Convener of Temperance 
Committee. 

Rev. R. Howie, M.A., Minister of St. Mary’s Free Church, Govan, Glasgow ; 
formerly of ‘“‘ Wynd Church.” 

Rev. W. H. Gootp, D.D., Minister of Martyrs’ Church, Edinburgh; Secretary of 
National Bible Society of Scotland; formerly Professor of Divinity in 
Reformed Presbyterian Church ; ex-Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Free Church ; Editor of the Works of John Owen, D.D. 

Rev. A. Mackenzir, Minister of Tolbooth Free Church, Edinburgh ; Convener 
of Committee on Religion and Morals, and Committee on Sabbath Observance, 

Rev. J. Murray Mitcue tt, LL.D., formerly Missionary of the Free Church at 
Bombay, Calcutta, &c.; Joint-Convener of the Committee of Council on 
Foreign Missions ; Editor of Proceedings of Basle Conference. 

Patrick Don Swan, Esq., now, and for many past years, Chief Magistrate of 
Kirkcaldy. 

Francis Brown-Dovue.as, Esq., Advocate, Moray Place, Edinburgh; formerly 
Lord Provost of the City ; Honorary Secretary of Committee for Conversion 
of the Jews. 

James Sime, Esq., Craigmount House School, Edinburgh. 

JAMES CAMPBELL WuiteE, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 

WititamM Henperson, Esq., Merchant, Devanha House, Aberdeen, 

GeorceE Situ, Esq., LL.D., C.I.E., formerly of Doveton College, Calcutta, and 
Serampore ; Secretary of Committee on Foreign Missions ; Author of “ Life 
of Dr. John Wilson” and “ Life of Dr. Alexander Duff.” 

Epmunp ARCHIBALD Stuart-Gray, Esq. of Gray and Kinfauns, Perthshire ; 
Heir-presumptive to Earldom of Moray. 

ANnpDERSON Kirkwoop, Esq., LL.D., Glasgow, formerly Professor of Conveyancing 


in the University of Glasgow; a Member of the University Court. 


United Presbyterian Church, 


Rev. Henry Catperwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; Moderator of Synod ; Author of “ The Philosophy 
of the Infinite,” “ Outlines of Moral Philosophy,” “ Relations of Mind and 
Brain,” “ Parables of our Lord,” &e. 

Rev. Anprew Tuomson, D.D., Minister of Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh ; 
Ex-Moderator of Synod; Author of ‘Great Missionaries,” “A Tour in 
Palestine,” ‘‘ Ruth,” &c. &e. 

Rev. Grorce Jerrrey, D.D., Glasgow, Ex-Moderator of Synod; Convener of 
Committee of Synod on General Council ; one of the Chairmen at Edinburgh 
Meeting. 

Rev. Joun Cairns, D.D., Principal and Professor of Apologetics and Systematic 
Theology, U.P. College, Edinburgh ; Ex-Moderator of Synod; Author of “ Life 
of Dr. John Brown,” &c. ; Cunningham Lecturer in the Free Church, 1880. 

Rev. Georce C. Hutton, D.D., Minister of Canal Street Church, Paisley. 

Rev. James Warprop, D.D., West-Calder, Mid-Lothian. 

Rev. Joun M‘Cott, Partick, Glasgow. 

Rev. Joun Starx, Duntocher. 

Rev. GeorGceE Rosson, M.A., Inverness, Translator of Dorner’s “ Protestant 
Theology.” 

Rev. Wiiuiam GiILLIEs, Edinburgh, formerly missionary in Jamaica; General 
Secretary of Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland; one of the 
Clerks of the Council in 1877. 

R. T. Mippueton, Esq. of Hillfoot, M.P. for the City of Glasgow, a leading mer- 
chant and citizen. 

Davip Corsar, Esq., Manufacturer, Arbroath. 
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Irish Presbyterian Church. 


At the time when we write, the list from this Church is very incomplete. We 
believe it will include Professor Watts, of the General Assembly’s College, Belfast ; 
Rev. Dr. Knox, of Belfast; Rev. C. L. Morell, of Dungannon; Rev. J. M. 
Rodgers, of Londonderry; Rev. Samuel Marcus Dill, of Ballymena; John 
Hanson, Esq., &e. 

Colonial Churches. 


Rev. James Nisu, Victoria, Australia. 

Rev. Joun Kinross, Principal of St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Rev. R. S. Durr, Tasmania. 

Rev. JAMES HenpeErson, South Australia. 


Some of the Steamboat Companies have agreed to reduce their fares to delegates 
and members of their families. Particulars may be learned on application to Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., who will be happy to supply 


tickets to delegates (on inspection of credentials). 


THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 


The House of Commons has been troubled from the beginning of the new 
Parliament with a most disagreeable case. Mr. Bradlaugh, who is not only a 
professed atheist, but a propagandist lecturer, having been chosen member for 
Northampton, applied to be allowed to substitute his declaration for the oath 
commonly exacted from members on entering the House. It being found by a 
committee that his case was not included in those for which the exemption was 
legalised, Mr. Bradlaugh declared his willingness to take the oath, in the customary 
form, while avowing that he attached nothing to the words in which an appeal is 
taken to God for the sincerity of the person using them. It was again remitted 
to a committee to say whether, in such circumstances, the oath ought to be ad- 
ministered, and as we write, the decision of the committee has not been given. 

It is maintained that it is an established principle of the Empire that men are not to 
be excluded from civil office on account of their religious opinions,and that it follows 
from this that one ought not to be excluded on account of his having no religious 
opinions whatever. But it seems plain, from the very fact that the taking of an oath 
on entering Parliament is still required by law, that it has not become part of the con- 
stitution that men are eligible who deny all religion. As long as the law is on the 
statute book, it ought to be obeyed ea animo, and any one who proclaims that he will 
obey it in the letter but disregard it in the spirit, ought not to be allowed to do so. 
Besides, there is a vast difference between holding that men ought not to be 
excluded from office on account of such diversity of opinion as may “exist between 
one Christian body and another, and that men shall not be excluded from office 
who boldly and constantly repudiate all religious principle, and endeavour to get 
others to do the same. We are thrown back on first principles. What security 
have we for truth, justice, upright dealing, or any of the social virtues where there is 
no belief in God? Even Agnosticism is commonly associated with either Positivism 
or Materialism, and moral obligation becomes a mere matter of general expediency. 
The moral nature is relaxed, and the sanctions of right and wrong, virtue and 
vice, disappear. It seems a right opportunity for the State to draw the line, and 
say—that, however willing to respect the convictions of all classes, and to dis- 
countenance religious disqualifications, it cannot admit to the Legislature those 
who openly deny the existence of Him by whom kings reign and princes decree 
justice. If we read our Bibles, we find that the very oflice of the civil magistracy 
is appointed by God. The State is God’s creature, and the magistrate is God’s 
servant. To allow men to occupy the office of the servant who deny the very 
existence of the Master, and to wield a power derived from God, and for which 
they are responsible to God, while they scorn the idea of there being such an 
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existence, seems utterly incompatible. Admitting avowed atheists to Parliament 
would be the reductio ad absurdum of the principle of toleration, 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE IN FRANCE—DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


A debate in the French Senate upon the subject of Sabbath observance must 
surely be deemed a novelty of a very striking and significant cast. Such a debate 
occurred towards the end of May. Its character and result deserve more regard 
than has been paid tothem. They reveal the gratifying fact, that even in gay and 
volatile France, whose Sabbaths one is accustomed to think of as liker Pagan 
Sundays than the calm, benign, and elevating feast-days of Christian people, there 
exists a great body of sound opinion as to how the Lord’s day should be kept, 
and why. 

The debate had its origin on this wise. In 1876 a proposal was carried in the 
Chamber of Deputies for the repeal of a law passed in 1814 prohibiting various 
kinds of Sunday labour. The law was the re-enactment of one that had place on 
the statute-book before the first Revolution. Then, as since, it was wellnigh a 
dead letter. But as M. Cazot, the Minister of Justice, said the other day with 
much solemnity, “in our French legislation no laws are allowed to fall into desue- 
tude.” Of course he could have meant no more than that the principle of disuse 
is not recognised as tantamount to abrogation. Anyhow, it was resolved to 
annul the law of 1814. For this purpose the neglected resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies was resuscitated ; a committee was appointed to report upon 
it in the usual form ; and the reporter, M. Oudet, Senator for Besancon, brought up 
a recommendation strongly in favour of repeal, This he supported by a harangue 
full of invective against those who would invade the rights of conscience by pre- 
venting a man from working for himself and his family, if so minded, and who 
sought to sanctify the “ Dominical” day by an enforced repose. The origin of the 
law, it was contended, was enough to make it obnoxious to all friends of liberty ; 
while the example of Britain, which he anticipated might be cited, he thought 
would be sufficiently disposed of if they remembered that the Queen is the head 
of religion as well as of the State. 

The opponentsof repeal were unfortunate in the man who first occupied the tribune 
upon their side. This was M. Fresneau, a Breton squire, and a fervent Legitimist, 
who acquired a peculiar reputation in the Chamber of Deputies as a voluble 
speaker, and is one of those men who, were they to be content with a subordinate 
function, might be very useful as a sort of forerunner for persons of greater 
power. He maundered and waded a good deal in his speech, yet some of his 
remarks were pointed and telling. For instance, he quoted testimonies of em- 
ployers to show that more work is obtained from operatives who observe the 
Sabbath as a day of rest than from those who toil on without discrimination of 
days, and with only an occasional break. On this aspect of the case he said, 
* When, with a graciousness which was not reciprocal, we caused the English to 
come from Manchester to consult as to what protective duties it might be neces- 
sary to impose on foreign manufactures coming into France, they pointed out, with 
that cold phlegm peculiar to their nation, that they could not admit an equality, 
secing that, for every week of 56 hours given by their employés, the French work- 
men gave from 66 to 72. What lay beneath this serious irony? Why, that 
English work-people have family duties to fulfil, an intelligence to cultivate, a 
God to serve, a soul to save, and that we in France have no longer anything of 
the sort !” 

An opponent of higher mark presented himself in the person of M. Chesenelong, 
an orator and man of affairs. His speech was a temperate, dignified, and cogent 
argument for the religious observance of the day, in the course of which he laid 
stress in turn upon its divine sanction, the life-long practice of the Church, and 
the experimental knowledge of the benefits derivable from compliance. Naturally, 
he insisted chiefly upon the last. His quotations from Blackstone and Wilber- 
force, from Sir R. Peel, Macaulay, and Gladstone (in their speeches upon the 
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Ten Hours Bill), and from President Lincoln, rather wearied some of his auditors, 
who scoffingly bade him be off to the countries of those he so admired. To this 
he rejoined, “ Are not England and the United States free countries? Would to 
God ours were as free. It needs more than the abrogation of this law to make 
the balance even. It compels no one to do what his conscience can disapprove. 
It is pretended, on the other hand, that the workman cannot be forced to work 
on Sunday if he does not choose. Of course he cannot. But if on Monday 
morning his place in the workshop is filled up, what then? Is that no infringe- 
ment of liberty? It is not given to every one to bea hero.” The noisy ejacula- 
tions which came from the Extreme Left were silenced as the speaker went on 
to quote from Martin Nadaud and the famous P. J. Proudhon. Nadaud, once a 
working mason, is now a Deputy, who, on sanitary and moral grounds, advocates 
the cessation of work from noon on Saturday till Monday morning. The text of 
M. Chesenelong’s citation from Proudhon is not given in the report before us; 
but every one who knows the work on the Sabbath by that daring thinker and 
inexorable logician will be aware that it forms a vast repertory of serviceable 
materials, It is no exaggeration to say that never, perhaps, were the wisdom and 
vast intentions of the Hebraic legislation more ably examined and pictured than 
in this extraordinary book. Here is a passage which may have been used by 
M. Chesenelong :— 

“The Sabbatic institution served as the pivot and centre of a politico-religious 
system, of which posterity has never ceased to admire the profundity and the 
wisdom. Political rights, civil laws, municipal administration, education, worship, 
manners, public health, relation of family and city, liberty, equality, fraternity ;— 
the Sabbath with the Israelites suffered all these, sustained all these, developed 
them, and constituted their harmonious unity. The Sunday, transformation of 
the Sabbath, was, in the Christian thought, destined to play the same part, and 
to bring about the same results.” 

We are tempted to make another extract from this powerful discussion :— 

“Tt has been said that Sunday vespers are the comedy of female servants. This 
contemptuous word is ten thousand times more insulting to the people than to 
religion, and shows how the mania of distinction stifles the spirit of society, how 
little France respects things divine or human. Moreover, the priests, by a 
deplorable emulation, struggle to justify the mocking definition. Opera music 
introduced to the church, theatrical effects, the taste for amulets and incantations, 
the search for unknown devotions and new saints,—all this, invented and sup- 
ported by the priests, degrades more and more the majesty of Christianity, and 
destroys in the nation the little faith which escaped from the libertinage of the 
eighteenth century.” 

This is a noteworthy statement to come from a French Socialist philosopher ; 
and the truth it contains better merits heed at this hour than when it was penned 
forty yearsago. Itisnotastatement, however, which would have commended itself 
to M. Chesenelong, for we find him saying that the feelings of all sincere Roman 
Catholics, and even of some Protestants (who, quoth he, “on this question offer 
us an example to a certain extent”), are wounded by the increasing activity in 
public works, especially in building operations, on the first day of the week, 
Passing this little display of ignorance or prejudice, we come to the practical amend- 
ment which M, Chesenelong boldly submitted to his fellow-Senators. He moved :— 

“Ist. Works executed or conceded by the State, the Departments, or the 
Communes shall be suspended on Sundays, and on féte days that are recognised 
by law. In case of urgency, the interdict can only be removed by an explanatory 
decree of the prefect or the mayor. 

“2nd. In railways, the goods stations shall be closed, and their traffic suspended 
on these days, 

“3rd. The Government shall take steps to ensure that employés attached to 
nilways, the post office, and the telegraph service have a free day every alternate 
Sunday, at least from nine to five.” 
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Who is there that does not imagine such a proposal was sure to be ignomini- 
ously scouted? It was not dismissed so. On the contrary, 110 votes were 
mustered on its behalf, while the adverse majority numbered only 165. More- 
over, the Minister of Public Works, though refusing his assent to the amendment, 
spontaneously promised that he would make every exertion to lessen the claims 
upon workmen engaged in the public service. The whole incident affords an 
encouraging disclosure as to what a depth of solid, earnest, and intelligent con- 
viction may lie unsuspected beneath the surface of opinion, as also what may be 
accomplished on behalf of right by its temperate and courageous assertion. The 
demonstrated strength of the minority opens up possibilities of action and influ- 
ence in the future which the best informed and the most sanguine would have 
regarded beforehand with utter incredulity. 


Srr RicHarD TEMPLE ON Missrtonary ACTIVITY. 


In the Sheldonian theatre at Oxford, Sir Richard Temple, whose name is among 
the foremost of Indian administrators, recently gave his views on missionary 
activity, as shown by the different mission-societies and Churches at work in that 
country. He did not flatter the Church of England, but rather urged the activity 
of other denominations as a reason why she should rouse herself to higher efforts, 
He said :— 

“ Asa means of stirring them up to emulation—generous emulation—he might 
ask them to reflect that, if the Church of England did not undertake this sort of 
work, others perhaps would, for the English Church was not the only Protestant 
Church working now in India. The labours of the Scotch Established Church 
were conspicuous ; and the labours of the Free Church of Scotland were more 
conspicuous still. He believed that no Church in Christendom, relatively to its 
size and resources, had done more for Christianity in India than the Free Church 
of Scotland. That Church now was sending forth eminent and distinguished mis- 
sionaries. The Independents, among whom he ventured to include the Wesleyan 
Methodists and the Baptists, and some other communities, were also doing very 
much for the cause of Christianity in the Presidency towns of India. One of the 
principal colleges in Calcutta for Europeans and natives is mainly under the 
management of Independent ministers ; but what was of more importance still, 
he would remind them that the Roman Catholics were exerting themselves to the 
utmost in India, and were showing before the natives some of the best sides of 
their system. The very best college—the most successful college—in Calcutta, 
for the education of Europeans and natives combined, was one which belonged to 
the Jesuits, and there was a similar college at Bombay which stood quite at the 
head of the colleges in that great city. So it actually was the fact that at this 
moment, at Calcutta and Bombay, the sister capitals of India, the best colleges for 
the education, not only of Europeans, but of natives, belonged to the Roman 
Catholics, the Presbyterians, or the Independents.” 

It appears that Presbyterians and others have not been an hour too soon in their 
educational efforts. The good men among ourselves who object to high educational 
establishments, as parts of mission-institutes, will do well to ponder the fact that if 
they should abandon these colleges, they would leave them very much in the hands 
of the Jesuits—a consummation surely not devoutly to be wished. 


THE LATE Drs. HAMILTON MAcGILL AND LIDDELL. 


Dr. MacGill, who, after more than twenty years’ ministry in Glasgow, became 
Home Secretary, and finally Foreign Secretary of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, has died at Paris, in the Mission House of Miss de Broen, 
at the age of seventy-three. In his capacity of secretary, he did much to consoli- 
date and extend his Church, and to direct and enlarge her evangelistic energies. 
He was the author of a Life of his father-in-law, the late Rev. Dr. Heugh, and for 
many years editor of the United Presbyterian Missionary Record. His cultured 
and catholic spirit appeared to great advantage in his “Songs of the Christian 
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Creed and Life,” a work containing many admirable translations from the old 
Greek and Latin hymns, which, among others, drew high encomiums from Mr, 
Gladstone, Archbishop Trench, and Cardinal Newman. Dr. Andrew Thomson, 
in a pulpit notice of Dr. MacGill, remarked of him that there was a remarkable 
combination in his character of firmness with amiability. He would have shrunk 
from harming the veriest worm, and yet he would rather have walked up to the 
stake of martyrdom than have sacrificed a truth or trampled on a duty. His 
charity to others was also remarkable and beautiful. 

Dr. Thomas Liddell, who has just died at Lochmaben, Scotland, in his eightieth 
year, was the successor in his youth of the Rev. Dr. Jones, in a chapel of no 
small historic fame as a stronghold of evangelical preaching—Lady Glenorchy’s 
Church, Edinburgh. In 1851 he became Principal of Kingston College, Canada; 
but not finding that his plans there would be carried out, he returned to Scotland 
in 1859, and became minister of Lochmaben, in Dumfriesshire. Last September, 
having reached the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, he was presented with 
addresses from the Presbytery, the heritors of the parish, and the congregation. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Oy the 20th of May, the General Assembly of the Established Church of Scot- 
land commenced its sittings. The opening sermon was preached by Dr. Chrystal, 
the retiring Moderator, an Ayrshire country clergyman. If it was not distin- 
guished by great eloquence or ability, it had a good Presbyterian ring about it. 
Taking as his text, Galatians v. 6, Dr. Chrystal made a strong protest against the 
haughty Anglicanism which pretends to discredit all Churches wanting Episcopal 
succession. He argued from his text the “futility of a worship which makes ¢ 
great deal of the esthetic part of service,” which was taken up with “ the posture 
and dress of the minister,” and “with the furniture and ornamentation of the 
building,” rather than with what was “vital in religion.” What were they to 
think of the unscriptural superstition, which ascribed spiritual efficacy to the 
mere outward participation of the Sacrament, while the great ordinance of preach- 
ing was depreciated? Allusion was made to an attempt to render the Sabbath 
more useful, by semi-secular lectures and the like ; but they should never employ 
questionable means to make the Gospel more attractive. The only lever to uplift 
the world must have its fulcrum in the Cross. 

The reports on the various mission-schemes of the Church took up a large part 
of the Assembly’s time. The Home Mission is carried on with vigour. There 
are 51 mission-stations, with an attendance of upwards of 6000, and 78 mission- 
churches, with 10,000 communicants. Seven churches have been endowed in the 
course of the year. The Endowment Scheme returns £14,500 as its income in 
1879, against £18,500 in 1878, the deficiency being mainly, it is explained, in 
special contributions. Since this scheme was originated by Dr. Robertson, a few 
years after the Disruption in 1843, 293 congregations have been formed and 
endowed under it. 

Passing the Colonial and Jewish Schemes, which proceed much as usual, we 
notice the Foreign Missions. The main stress of foreign missionary effort is 
given to India. There are stations at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Poona, and 
in various other places of less importance. Its missionaries are at work, too, 
in the Punjaub. During the last five years the number of the agents has 
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been doubled. The Indian papers tell that the Institution at Calcutta is in a 
very effective and flourishing condition. 

Besides the Missions in India, there is a newly-established Medical Mission in 
China; and there is the well-known Mission at Blantyre, in East Africa, 
Neither of these missions has had time enough for fruit-bearing. It is men- 
tioned, however, that the school at Blantyre has a roll of 140, double the 
number reported last year, amongst whom are several children of chiefs. This 
mission has at present an unhappy prominence in the public eye, on which we 
have commented elsewhere. 

Among other matters which came before the Assembly, was an overture in 
favour of some modification of the law under which elders as well as ministers 
are required to sign the Westminster Confession as the confession of their 
faith. Dr. Story, in supporting his overture, spoke of the Confession as a sort 
of exotic which the General Assembly of 1647 accepted on the “express ground 
that it was part of the intended uniformity.” But as the uniformity, which 
was the sole reason for its acceptance, had not been attained after all, the 
Confession was in a totally different position from that which it occupied when 
it was first accepted by the Church. Too large a creed was a dangerous thing. 
In doctrine, as in science, and art, and philosophy, it is the simple that remains 
unshaken. Let any one go next Sunday into a well-filled church, and he would 
be sure to find that the minister was not preaching the Confession. The living 
thought of the present day no longer ran in its mould. If there was any 
meaning in the promise of the Spirit to guide into all truth, it surely was that 
year after year the living consciousness of the Church passed into new forms. Was 
it wise, then, to bind the Confession on the laity with fetters of iron?—The motion 
was strongly opposed. Principal Pirie wanted to know what was meant by “sum 
and substance,” one of the phrases in the overture? Did it include the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and the doctrine of the Atonement? If they consented to the new 
formula they would be disestablishing themselves. Principal Tulloch’s views 
were the same as Dr. Story’s. He himself took the Confession as a whole, and 
not in its details. He appealed to the house to remember that the existence of 
national Churches depended on their comprehension. The overture was in the end 
remitted to a committee, which, at the close of the Assembly, presented a formula 
not greatly different from that originally proposed, and recommended that it should 
be transmitted to Presbyteries. The gist of it is a declaration of “ adherence 
to the sum and substance of the doctrine of the Reformed Churches as contained 
in the Confession of Faith” and “to the worship and Presbyterian government now 
settled by law.” Upon this the debate was renewed. Dr. Jamieson regarded it 
as “vague and general—altogether inadequate.” After a good many speeches, in 
which very strong opposition was manifested and abundant warnings given, by a 
majority of 98 to 65 the report of the committee was adopted. 

It is pleasant to read that the Assembly authorised its Foreign Missions 
Committee to “proceed with negotiations for a United Christian College at 
Madras,” 

The Assembly was closed by an address from the Moderator, the Rev. Dr. 
Watson of Dundee, in which he took a very hopeful view of the Church’s con- 
dition and prospects. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE FREE CHURCH. 


Tue first business of the Free Church Assembly, after the election of a Modera- 
tor, and other matters necessary to set the machine in motion, is to hear a report 
from the Committee on Religion and Morals. Usually this committee brings two 
things before the Assembly ; the reports of certain ministers and elders appointed 
the year before to visit all the congregations in certain presbyteries chosen in 
order, to inquire into their spiritual condition, and urge them to earnestness in the 
work of the Lord; and notices of any cases of decided and extended spiritual 
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awakening that may have occurred. The reports from deputies were full and 
explicit, showing that their duty had been discharged with great fidelity and care ; 
but as to spiritual movements, there was little to tell, except in the case of remote 
islands in the Hebrides. Generally, the feeling seemed to be—and it was a 
somewhat sad one—that the wave of six years ago had spent its force, and that 
too much of the old spirit of languor and formality had made its appearance. 
Two conferences on the state of religion were held at different times during the 
Assembly, but nothing very special was elicited. 

Connected with the Committee on Religion and Morals is the Committee on 
Temperance. The interest in this cause is undoubtedly spreading, and the efforts 
of the committee are telling in the way of increasing the number of congregational 
Temperance associations and Bands of Hope, and promoting a more active, hopeful, 
and wholesome spirit in regard to intemperance and the way to meet it. The 
committee does not consist exclusively of teetotallers, although many of its most 
active members are such. Unfortunately, a sad practical proof was given of the 
necessity for this movement; for the Assembly was called to remove a minister 
from his charge on account of this vice, and the convener had occasion to advert 
to a fact very well known, that in certain cases where the offer to resign had been 
accepted, it was intemperance that had necessitated the step. Thus; year after 
year, fresh wrecks are added to the lamentable list ; fresh cases occur of ministers 
cast out in dishonour, on whose heads the presbytery had laid their hands, and 
whom they had solemnly set apart to the work of the ministry. 

The great missionary schemes of the Church were reported on as usual. The 
Foreign Mission had reached its jubilee, and a fund had been raised to com- 
memorate it. The secretary spoke of the result as encouraging, but it did not 
appear so to others, The launching of the scheme was unfortunate, and when a 
scheme is not well launched, it seldom succeeds. The most interesting event in 
connection with Foreign Missions was the appearance of an old missionary from 
the New Hebrides, who, while declining to make a speech, did what was far 
better—laid four volumes on the table of the Assembly, three consisting of the 
books of the Bible translated into one of the native tongues, and the fourth a trans- 
lation of the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Shorter Catechism, and other works. 

The matter which engrossed by far the greatest portion of interest was the 
case of Professor Robertson Smith. It came before the Assembly in two forms 
—one technical, the other involving the merits. The technical question involved 
the propriety of steps taken by the Presbytery of Aberdeen, to whom the 
preceding Assembly had remitted the prosecution of the case. On this point 
the procedure of the Aberdeen Presbytery was condemned by a great majority ; 
and as the procedure thus condemned had been followed by Professor Smith’s 
friends, it was generally inferred that the mind of the Assembly would be found 
to be decidedly against him when the case should come up on its merits. 

It turned out otherwise, however. After hearing parties, four motions were 
proposed, The first, that of Sir H. W. Moncreiff, proposed to drop the libel in 
which Mr, Smith was charged with opinions contrary to the Confession of Faith, 
but in respect that the College Committee had previously pronounced his views 
dangerous and unsettling, and previous decisions of the Assembly in his case 
had shown that he did not possess the confidence of the Church in the degree 
necessary for a professor, to separate him from his chair, allowing him to retain 
his position as a minister. The second motion was that of Dr. Laidlaw, to the 
effect, that though Mr. Smith’s views were not those of the Free Church, yet as 
they were not in direct contradiction to the Confession, Mr. Smith be reponed, 
with a caution as to future carefulness. Dr. Begg moved that the Assembly 
proceed to probation—the next step in a process of trial for heresy; the 
intention being to prove heresy, and punish accordingly. Dr. Beith moved that 
the course of procedure having shown that there was no ground to support a 
process for heresy, the libel be withdrawn; but as Mr. Smith had made 
unguarded and incomplete statements, which had occasioned much anxiety and 
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given much offence to many brethren zealous for the honour of the Word of 
God, he be solemnly admonished by the Moderator as to the past, in the hope 
that the defects would be guarded against and avoided in the future. The motion 
added, that the Church expressed no opinion in favour of the truth or proba- 
bility of his critical views, leaving the ultimate decision thereon to further 
inquiry, and admonished professors to beware of propagating their own opinions, 
and to adhere to the doctrine and truth committed to the Church. 

In the end, Dr. Beith’s motion was carried over Sir H. W. Moncreifi’s by a 
majority of 299 votes to 292; Mr. Smith was called in and admonished ; and in 
a short speech, which met with very general approval, expressed his sorrow for 
past shortcomings, and his hope that through Divine grace his future teaching 
would tend to the glory of God. 

A motion in favour of Disestablishment, proposed by Dr. Rainy, was carried 
over one for a Royal Commission, by a majority of more than four to one. 

It was announced that the sum of money contributed by the Church for all 
Church purposes was in excess of that contributed in any former year, and 
£40,000 in excess of last year, being in all upwards of £580,000. The Susten- 
tation Fund, however, had fallen about £4000, and the dividend to ministers was 
diminished, On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, cordially supported by the 
whole Assembly, it was resolved to begin a new movement, and aim at adding a 
half to the Sustentation Fund, in the belief that if a stipend of £300 a-year 
could be secured to each minister, that would certainly be not beyond what is 
suitable, and what the increased resources of the Church might reasonably be 
expected to afford. 

An interesting donation was announced of £5000 from Robert Macfie, Esq. of 
Airds and Oban, to found a Lectureship, in commemoration of Dr. Chalmers, for 
expounding the principles of the Free Church, the first Lecturer to be Sir Henry 
Wellwood Moncreiff. 





ENGLAND. 
“May MEETINGS.” 


WE suppose history affords no such striking manifestation of philanthropic 
effort as the “ May Meetings” in London. For more than a month they are kept 
up. More than 100 societies make their reports—amissionary societies, education 
societies, tract societies, Sunday-school societies, Sunday-observance societies, 
societies for the blind, for the aged poor, for seamen and soldiers, for little boys’ 
homes, and ragged schools, and midnight-meeting movements, &ec. &e. It seems 
as if every form of evil and of suffering had been sought out and fastened on by 
Christian benevolence. It is a noble testimony to the reality and power of 
Christian faith in our country, of a faith that most truly works by love. These 
meetings seem to have been fairly well attended this season. Exeter Hall, as 
usual, had its crowds. And yet all was not quite satisfactory. Among speakers 
and platform people there was a great paucity of peers and M.P.’s and men of any 
public distinction. There were more Earls in Lord Beauchamp’s drawing-room, 
the other day, to hear about the work in a ritualist London parish, than on the 
platform of the great Church Missionary Society. Even English bishops and 
deans put in but a scant attendance. Then a very large number of the reports 
spoke of a decrease of funds; and this was quite as much the case with “Church” 
societies as with others in whose case the money pressure must have been much 
more trying. Happily, the great missionary societies have all met the crisis 
pretty successfully. The Church Missionary Society, by a special effort, raised its 
income to £221,090, all but clearing off the debt of last, and meeting the 
expenditure of the present, year. 

The London Missionary Society, with £104,000 of revenue, and the Baptist 
Missionary Society with £50,000—the largest income since its jubilee—have done 
even rather better. The Wesleyans have been less successful, But with the aid 
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fairly claimed from the Thanksgiving Fund, and some considerable retrenchment, 
they have nearly paid their way. 

So far as we can make out from the reports laid before the public at the May 
Meetings, the contributions to Foreign Missions—including under that designa- 
tion Missions to the Jews, but not aid-schemes for our countrymen on the 
Continent or in the Colonies—are, from the Anglican Churches of Great Britain 
and Ireland about £400,000 ; and from the non-Anglican Protestant Churches 
about £450,000. The fair comparison, however, should be between the Anglican 
and non-Anglican Churches of the English-speaking race, in which case the con- 
tributions would not be more than £470,000 for the former, and at least £650,000 
for the latter. Prelatico-sacerdotalism, with nearly 300,000,000 adherents, 
does not contribute more than £500,000.. Evangelical Protestantism, with its 
100,000,000 adherents, does not contribute less than £1,000,000. 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMISTS. 


WE briefly notice that the Congregational and Baptist Unions met last month in 
London ; also, during the past and present months, the country associations of the 
same two Churches have been holding their annual meetings. The Congregational 
Union was presided over by the Rev. Dr. Newth, Principal of New College. 
Principal Newth made a long and able address on Union. He maintained that, 
even at the close of the second century, the unity recognised by an Ireneus and 
a Tertullian was “a unity of faith and a unity of fellowship—not the unity of a 
body corporate.” He urged that any true and desirable Church unity must be one 
that gives room, not merely for individual conviction, but for diversities of Christian 
life, and corresponding diversities of organisation. As to schemes of comprehension, 
floating about, however kindly meant, he scouted the very notion of them. ‘The 
claim on the part of the Episcopacy to be of the essence of Christianity was an 
insuperable barrier to Christian union.” 

There is withal a good deal of “ visible organisation” among Congregationalists 
in these days, and aspirations after more. Among other matters under considera- 
tion of the Union was the supply of ministers, upon which there was very impres- 
sive and earnest speaking. It was felt that they must keep more in remembrance 
that “ pastors and teachers” are a special gift of God, and the resolution passed 
upon the subject urged on the Churches the duty of praying “ that able and faithful 
ministers might be increased.” One theme dwelt on was, that they had been looking 
too exclusively to mere scholarship, though this, in many ways, is most important. 
““We never needed preachers more,” it was said, “and scholarship and culture 
will not make preachers.” Then, in connection with the same subject, the important 
matter of raising the stipends of country ministers was under consideration. There 
is already an aid fund. This year it reached £33,000, an increase of £7000 over 
1878. But much more is needed. “ We must have £60,000,” said Mr. Lee, M.P. 
for Southampton, “that none of our ministers may have less than £150 of stipend. 
Free speech in the pulpit, without fear of man, is the one thing of all others we 
want.” It was agreed that deputies should be sent into the country to explain 
and commend the scheme. Altogether, the proceedings of the Congregational 
Union were marked by a high Christian tone and decided ability. 

The Baptist Union began its session in the last week of April. The retiring 
president’s address was long and historical. The Baptists have decupled their 
Churches since 1790; in the last half-century they have quintupled their com- 
municants. Instead, however, of giving an account of the Baptist Union, let us 
take a Baptist county association. The Yorkshire Association of Baptist 
Churches met at Scarborough—the place of meeting being changed from year to 
year—on the 18th of May. The attendance was numerous. A layman presided, 
and commenced the proceedings with an address on “Systematic and Propor- 
tional Giving to the Cause of Christ.” Then the annual report was read. The 
debt of last year had been wiped away. There was cause for hope and thank- 
fulness in the state of the Churches as reported. In many cases there were large 
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additions—the net increase being 527. In the evening a home missionary 
meeting was held, when a brief sketch was given of the thirty-four stations con- 
nected with the Association, and various speeches were delivered, one by Mr. 
Barran, M.P. for Leeds. On the 19th, at seven o’clock, there was a prayer 
meeting. At nine o'clock, the annual meeting of the Chapel Loan Society took 
place ; and, after that, the annual meeting of the Lay Preachers’ Society. In 
the afternoon, the Association had a business sitting, when various resolutions 
were agreed to. It closed with a sermon in the evening by the Principal of the 
Brighton Grove College, Manchester. It is very like a Scotch Presbyterian 
Synod—with, however, more look of reality and work—perhaps because there is 
more of responsibility in the case. One noticeable feature is the number of lay- 
men who were present at Scarborough, and taking an active interest. All over 
England, in the country towns, such associations have been assembling ; and, as 
these associations are circulatory, we may well suppose them to be very useful 
and stimulative. 

The Wesleyans are busy electing members of Conference at their district meet- 
ings. From the returns given in, and now nearly complete, it seems there is not 
only a diminution in Wesleyan Missionary revenue, but in Wesleyan member- 
ship, which is less by some 900. Singularly enough, the diminution is greatest in 
Cornwall, no doubt because of the pressure of the times. But, on the other hand, 
there have been religious awakenings in many parts of the country, and the 
number of those “ on trial” for membership is 25,000. The Thanksgiving Fund 
has now got as high as £280,000—the original aim was £200,000,—and it has 
been resolved to make a strong push for £315,000, which will put Wesleyan 
affairs on their feet again, and give what is greatly desired—a new Theological 
Seminary at Birmingham, with accommodation for seventy students. The chief 
matter of Methodist interest at present is the “ Cicumenical Methodist Con- 
ference,” which it is proposed should assemble in City Road Chapel, London, in 
the autumn of 1881. Dr. Arthur and some other deputies have been attending 
the Methodist Conference at Cincinnati, and there the preliminaries have been 
arranged. According to the programme, the number of the Conference is to be 
400—one half lay and the other clerical; one half American and Canadian, the 
other half British and Continental. All the branches of the great Methodist 
family, of which there are eighteen in America alone, are to be represented 
according to their numerical strength—the Methodist Episcopal, for example, 
sends as many as eighty; a considerable number only two. The Conference is 
not for doctrine, “for Methodism has no doctrinal differences.” It is not for 
harmonising “usages and politics,” for Methodism has always striven after unity 
rather than uniformity. In short, the object is practical. Such questions as 
Education, Popery, Scepticism, the Use of the Press, Sunday Schools, the Train- 
ing of Christian Workers, Missions, the Spiritual Unity of Methodism, and the 
best way to secure its Maintenance and Increase, are those with which it is pro- 
posed to deal. 


IRELAND. 


Tue Irish GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
By the Rev. Rosert Knox, D.D., Belfast. 


TueE Supreme Court of the Irish Presbyterian Church is now in session at Belfast. 
Dr. Watts, the retiring Moderator, preached on the Divine Authority of Scripture. 
He goes fearlessly on the old lines, holding plenary and verbal inspiration. So 
far as in him lies, the Church of his fathers, and indeed all the Churches shall be 
saved from complicity in what he calls the “new departure” in the sphere 
of criticism. Dr. Smyth, of Armagh, enjoyed the high and rare honour of being 
unanimously elected as his successor. He addressed the Assembly in chaste and 
felicitous terms. In the reports of Synods there was nothing calling for special 
notice, except the great mortality among ministers ; not less than twenty-three 
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died during the year, and twelve resigned their charges for other spheres of labour. 
This is felt to be a severe strain on the Church, and has awakened great concern 
in view of the paucity of students. At an early stage of its proceedings, it is the 
habit of the Assembly to call for reports on the State of Religion, on Sabbath 
Schools, on Temperance, on Statistics, and on Sabbath Observance. Temperance 
has been making rapid strides among us. The gratifying fact was announced that 
in the United Kingdom the consumption of intoxicating drinks had decreased 
during the last year by the enormous sum of £14,000,000, Nearly half the 
ministers and fully two-thirds of the students of the Irish Church are total 
abstainers. Nearly every Member of Parliament from Ulster is pledged to sup- 
port “ Sunday closing” and “ local option.” On this great social question the tide 
has fairly turned, and we have become very sanguine of beneficent measures from 
the present Parliament. 

The report on Sabbath observance was not so hopeful. Tram-cars, pleasure- 
boats, and railways, are year by year making fearful havoc of the day of rest. 
It is felt on all hands that the Sabbath of the Puritans cannot be maintained 
without a great struggle. The report on statistics, though bristling with figures, 
was very interesting. A bird’s-eye view is given of the entire Church in all its 
operations. Minute and all-embracing information is tabulated and brought 
within the reach of every member. 

The Irish Church takes a deep interest in education in all its a 
intermediate, and higher. Owing to the exorbitant claims of the Romish Hier- 
archy, and the struggle on the part of the Episcopal Church to retain supremacy, 
the Presbyterians have a hard battle to receive justice in educational arrange- 
ments so far as they are provided by the State. In response to the clamours of 
the Romish party, the late Government abolished the Queen’s University, and 
raised on its ruins the Royal Irish University, which is so constituted that its 
capacious arms may embrace every petty diocesan school of the Romish Church, 
In this way, it opens channels innumerable through which English money shall 
flow into the coffers of the Pope. No doubt it will afford great facilities for 
obtaining degrees on the part of gifted and ambitious youths who have not the 
means of giving attendance at the university. But the concessions to Rome are 
deplorable, and after all, she is not appeased. This sweet morsel but whets her 
appetite. Meantime, she is gathering up her strength for another spring on the 
English Exchequer. Her claim is simply this, that England shall supply the 
sinews of war, and the absolute control of the education of the youth of Ireland 
shall be in her hands. She has learned to perfection the art of terrifying English 
statesmen. 

In the matter of elementary schools, the Assembly has resolved this year to 
establish a school fund to assist congregations in the erection of buildings for 
educational purposes, and from which they cannot be dislodged through the 
tyranny or caprice of either landlord or agent. 

There was a lively discussion on what is called “the College Charter.” The 
late Government agreed to recommend the Queen to grant to the united Faculties 
of our two colleges (Derry and Belfast), the power of granting degrees in 
divinity. But they were driven from office before this affair was completed, 
and the allegation of some was that the promise was given for a party purpose, 
and was announced in a political exigency. The political element gave great 
zest to the discussion. The two parties came into sharp collision. They crossed 
swords on the floor of the Church Court, and for a while the strokes fell fast and 
furious. The impression left on the minds of not a few thoughtful, earnest men 
was, that it is somewhat perilous for churchmen to mingle freely and frequently 
in the political arena. As to the value set on the proposed charter, it should be 
borne in mind that the only institution in Ireland for centuries that had the 
power to grant theological degrees was Trinity College, Dublin, which, till lately, 
was one of the most exclusive literary corporations in Christendom. It was 
never known to confer D.D. on a Presbyterian minister. 
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Thursday is called “ the Irish day ” in the General Assembly. Two hours were 
spent in private and earnest prayerful consideration of the evangelisation of Ire- 
land. The conviction deepens yearly that this is our special work. The agencies 
employed are various, and seem well adapted to accomplish the object—that is, to 
conquer the country for Christ. Organised churches have been established in 
leading centres. Round them are grouped mission-stations. Throughout 
Connaught are what may be called mission-schools, and all over the land are 
eolporteurs scattering the Word of God and religious literature. The difficulties 
of the work are enormous. Rome was never so vigilant, so aggressive, and so 
hopeful of victory. She is covering the land with stately buildings, and encircles 
her people, old and young, with barriers that might seem impassable, But the 
bow in her hand snaps now and then, 

For several years, the chief interest of our annual meeting has gathered round 
the question of instrumental aid in public praise. Special efforts were made to 
muster the elders in force, and these seemed nothing loath to answer the 
summons. On the Friday which had been set apart for the conflict, they took 
up their position in a compact mass in the centre of the church. The debate 
was left to the clerical leaders, and was carried on with great skill and ability on 
both sides. The scene was interesting if regarded merely as a display of 
intellectual gladiatorship, but on the whole it was far from edifying. The anti- 
instrument alists proposed a series of resolutions, ending in a demand for deposition 
in the event of those who use an harmonium not casting it out within three 
months. This was met by “the previous question.” Man for man (time about, as 
we say) they fought. The amendment was lost by 15. When they met again 
in the evening, the church was crowded, and multitudes were outside. Another 
amendment deprecating deposition was proposed, and lost by a majority of one. 
There voted for it 250, and against it 251. Another amendment asking delay, 
and appealing to those brethren who use instruments to give them up on the 
ground of love, and for the sake of peace, was accepted by both sides. 

For the last seven years, the two parties have pounded away at this subject 
in sermons, lectures, pamphlets, and letters without number. It remains to be 
seen what response will be given to the appeal. One brother has taken time by 
the forelock, and declared from the platform that he will hold on by his harmonium, 
It is due to the Irish Church to say that a large body of the people are heartily 
sick of the whole business, and are in great trembling for the ark of God. 

It will surprise the readers of this journal throughout Europe and America, 
after all that has been said of Irish distress (if not famine), to learn that during 
the past year there has been no falling off in the revenue of the Presbyterian 
Church, The Sustentation Fund is fully up to the givings of the previous year. 
This was unexpected, but is most gratifying, and may be taken as some evidence 
that the pictures drawn of real or impending famine must have been a little 
coloured. 

While accepting Ireland as her special field for evangelistic work, the Presby- 
terian Church has a heart large enough and warm enough to take in other and some 
of the far-distant lands. She has a mission to the Jews i in Hamburg, Bonn, and 
other parts of Germany, and she has carried on work for nearly forty years among 
the Jews in Damascus, There is hardly an evangelistic agency on the Continent to 
which she does not send help. She has a colonial mission that embraces every 
dependency of Britain. Even the soldiers and sailors are not forgotten. She has a 
mission among the teeming millions of China, and her mission in the north-west 
of India is one of the most important in that vast empire. The reports from the 
fields of labour excite great interest, especially when some brother, who has borne 
the burden and heat of the day, appears to tell what he has seen and heard and 
done. 

In the Irish Assembly the deputations from other Churches are always sure of 
a hearty welcome. These mustered in great force this year. The Free Church, the 
English Presbyterian Church, the Churches of the Continent and of Australia, were 
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nobly represented. To a warm-hearted and insulated people like the Irish, it is very 
refreshing to have brethren of the same faith, though not always of the same 
language, from far-distant lands. It impresses them with the vastness of the 
Presbyterian Church, and dissipates something of that narrowness that is too apt 
to settle down on provincial communities. It awakens and fosters a spirit of 
brotherhood that is so healthful and becoming in a Christian Church. 

The Assembly is still sitting, and may be in session for some days. A pile of 
paper lies on the clerk’s table to be disposed of—bills and overtures, protests 
and appeals, cases of reference, &c. &c. One of them is awaited with peculiar 
anxiety. It comes from the Presbytery of Belfast, and bears on the proposed 
resignation of the Rev. Isaac Nelson, who has entered Parliament as member for 
Mayo. This is not the only case, but I believe it is the only case in which 
the judgment of the Supreme Court is sought. It is a new chapter in our 
history when pastors enter Parliament and do not resign the ministerial office. 
How the Assembly may deal with the case remains to be seen. There is a 
strong feeling over the Church that Parliament and the pastorate are incom- 
patible. All history goes to show that in proportion as a Church of Christ gets 
entangled in and engrossed by party politics, it loses its spiritual power. 


FRANCE. 
RECENT EVANGELISATION. 
By the Rev. H. J. Wueatcrort, B.D., Orleans. 


Tue present time is more favourable for the spread of Protestant Christianity in 
France than at any period since the first years of the Reformation. Without 
exaggerating the influence of political events on the development of religious 
truth, we cannot but acknowledge that it exists. Now the Government sends 
wind into our sails, not that it is at all favourable to religion, but being in strong 
antagonism against Rome, it gives us almost unlimited freedom of speech and 
discussion, and that is all we demand. 

The history of the crisis now existing between the French Government and the 
Romish Church is certainly well known to our readers. It is not yet the “ Cul- 
turkampf,” but many symptoms show that we are drifting towards something very 
similar. In France, the educational establishments of the Jesuits and other 
religious orders (whose existence is not legally recognised by the State), contain 
a considerable number of youths belonging to the upper classes, Last year, the 
Government levelled against these establishments a bill interdicting tuition to 
non-authorised religious orders. This bill passed easily through the Lower House, 
but was defeated in the Upper. Now, the whole French episcopate has sided 
with these orders against the Government, and every day the relationship between 
the Romish Church and the State is becoming more difficult. It is not here our 
object to show approbation or disapprobation of the course taken by the Govern- 
ment. To us Protestants there seems a safer way of dealing with the Jesuits, i.e., 
not in curtailing their liberty, but in giving greater liberty to all ; still, this is no 
concern of ours, and our réle is to strive to present to the French nation, 
oscillating between superstition and unbelief, the Gospel as a rallying-point and 
standing-ground. This end is at present pursued with great success and blessing. 
In many cases, the work of evangelisation is carried on by private endeavour and 
perseverance, but three Societies are the great agencies for the spread of the 
Gospel. We shall now place before our friends some leading facts and figures 
connected with these Societies. 

Of these, the oldest is the “Société Evangélique,” whose working Secretary, the 
Rev. Dr. Fisch, is well known to Scotch and American friends. Founded in the 
year 1833, this society has worked with great success in the field of missionary 
labour. Its board of directors is an incarnation of the principles of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, being composed of nine members of the Reformed Church, four 
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Lutherans, and seven members of the Free Church. The work has been very 
fruitful. At the present day, twenty-four missionary stations and twenty-two 
schools, scattered over the whole surface of France, prove its vitality. The annual 
resources of the board of directors by which the work is carried on are of little 
more than £6000. We cannot here undertake to recount the history at length, 
but we prefer speaking of some of the fruits which the devoted missionaries of the 
Société Evangélique have been able to gather during the past year. The most 
interesting portion of this vast field of labour is certainly central France, and 
especially the “ Creuze,” a department or county which, a few years ago, did not 
contain a single Protestant, and which now is being ploughed up and sown 
with abundance of blessing by M. le Pasteur Hirsch, the converted son of 
a Jewish Rabbi. He is a most devoted and zealous missionary, and loses no 
opportunity by preaching, visits, and conversations even in travelling, to bring 
home the Gospel to the hearts of his hearers. One day, being in an 
omnibus, a lady sitting opposite to him began to upbraid him with going from 
place to place, stirring up the hearts of the people against the true Church. He 
endeavoured to explain to her the reasons which led him thus to labour for 
the conversion of souls, and in parting, offered her a New Testament, which 
she refused, saying, that being Protestant it was falsified. He discovered her 
address, and regularly sent her tracts, and again a Testament, which she sent 
back, but three months afterwards accepted. Some time passed, and M. Hirsch 
received a letter saying, that the person who had been so uncivil to him in the 
omnibus wished to see him, as she was dying. He immediately obeyed the 
summons. She told him she now knew he was not an “ ouvrier d’iniquité,” as 
she had formerly styled him. To her husband (a free-thinker), her friends, and 
the priest who offered to administer the last sacraments, she said, “I have 
ceased to be a Roman Catholic to become a Christian,” and passed away in 
perfect peace. The population of La Creuze consists in a great part of masons, 
who leave the country in spring to seek work in Paris or other large towns ; 
thus they carry with them in their journeys the news of the Gospel. One 
workman said to his companions before starting, “‘I have a little pocket in my 
waistcoat to hold my New Testament, that I may always have it at my work. 
Do the same, comrades.” In his journeys, M. Hirsch often meets with curious 
incidents. One of these will show the manner in which Popery is ingrained in 
the minds of the population. He arrived at a village which he had only once 
before visited, and going to the inn, asked the landlady to allow him to hire a 
dancing-saloon in order to give a “Conférence” that evening. She refused 
absolutely. Half-an-hour after, M. Hirsch thought he would try again, and 
asked her if she were quite determined not to let the room. She replied that, 
on second thoughts, she would allow him to have it. ‘ For how much?” he 
asked, ‘Twenty-five francs,” was the reply. ‘ What! twenty-five francs for 
one evening, and only for an hour and a-half; it is too much.” ‘It may be too 
much for you, but not for me,” replied the landlady, “since I must pay eighteen 
francs to the curé for the ‘péché mortel’ I commit in allowing you to hire my 
room for a Protestant service.” M. Hirsch hired the room, and, taking this 
incjdent for his text, convinced many of his hearers. One other anecdote, 
related by this indefatigable missionary, who visits not only the depart- 
ment of La Creuze, but also the adjoining one of La Corréze. At Tulle, 
in this latter department, M. Hirsch called on the maire, to ask the loan 
of a room at the Mairie in order to give a conférence. The maire, who is a 
Republican, politely showed him over the building and placed any room he chose 
at his disposal, All were too small. The pastor left to visit some neighbouring 
villages, and next day the maire received a deputation from the bishop and noble 
families, thanking him for having prevented the spread of heresy in Tulle. The 
maire answered that no thanks were due to him, since, had there been a room 
large enough, he would have gladly permitted the conférence. Meanwhile, M. 
Hirsch, who was not far from the town, saw a placard announcing the arrival 
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there, of a large American circus. He quickly returned, hired the circus, and 
announced the glad tidings of the Gospel to an audience of 2000 people ! 

The “Société Centrale d’Evangélisation ” is a younger sister of the “ Société 
Evangélique,” having been founded in the year 1846. Its work is more strictly 
denominational, the board of directors being composed only of laymen and clergy- 
men belonging to the French Reformed Church. Its system of working is 
extremely practical, and has answered remarkably well. The map of France has 
been divided into a certain number of sections. Each of these sections is under 
the direction of its own local committee, which in its turn is guided by the central 
committee in Paris (to which delegates from the sections are sent twice a-year), 
and above all is a permanent board of directors. Many of our readers must 
have made the personal acquaintance of the indefatigable secretary, M. le Pasteur 
Lorriaux. The special object of this Society is to seek out and consolidate into 
groups the scattered families of Protestants, and to renovate and reconstitute 
ancient churches. Taking these as its basis, the Society extends its ope- 
rations to the surrounding Papists, and of late, several municipal councils 
of provincial towns have turned towards Protestantism, and asked for visits 
and instruction. The colonies (Algeria, Guadaloupe, Tahiti), are also cared for 
by this society, and one Spanish town on the other side of the Pyrenees is its 
advanced post. Its annual income is about £8000; 139 pastors, schoolmasters, 
and colporteurs are supported by it; and the 320 stations of evangelisation are 
distributed over 67 departments in France and the colonies. At Batignolles, a 
suburb of Paris, there is a preparatory school for pastors in connection with this 
society, and this year a similar one has been founded at Tournon. Thus, promis- 
ing young men who are desirous of entering the ministry, but who cannot find 
the money necessary for their education, are helped forward in their studies, 
More than 100 pastors now in office have been trained in this institution. Last 
year a church was opened at Montargis, in which place the Gospel has not been 
preached for 200 years. A chapel once belonging to the Carmelites was bought 
and adapted for service. While the necessary repairs were in progress, a stone 
was discovered with this inscription in old French, “C'est ici la maison de Dieu, 
cest ici la porte des cieux.” This stone had certainly been a part of the ancient 
“temple des Protestants,” if the present chapel is not actually built on the same 
site. Now, a pastor is resident at Montargis, and the services and Sunday school 
are well attended both by Protestants and inquirers. At Troissy, the good seed 
was first sown by a poor girl who, having been servant in a pastor’s family, brought 
back a Bible to her native village. Gradually the neighbours assembled to read 
it, then, convinced by its precepts, walked miles and miles to Rheims, the nearest 
Protestant church, to be taught. After this, Troissy was visited, and services held 
from time to time by different pastors ; next, a school was opened; then a pastor went 
to reside there permanently. Two years ago, at Easter, more than fifty communi- 
cants assembled round the Lord’s Table, and last year a church was built and 
opened. At Montlugon, thirty years ago, there were but one or two Protestant 
families. These were visited by M. le Pasteur Clavel, of Sancerre, a disciple of 
Felix Neff, whose whole life has been devoted to the cause of evangelisation. As 
other families arrived, a schoolmaster, who could act as an evangelist, was settled 
there. He soon saw that a work might be done among the labourers of the neigh- 
bourhood, chiefly miners. Gradually this work has spread, until now there is a 
population of 1000 Protestants at Montlucon and its environs, with a resident 
pastor, church, and schools. Services are held in twelve or thirteen of the neigh- 
bouring communes, and there are five schools in connection with the work. It is 
so much prized by the people that M. Seitte, the excellent pastor, says that in one 
year, between £30 and £40 have been subscribed in pence by workmen who gain 
from two to three francs per day ! A fact which has occurredduring the past winter 
may serve to show how unexpected events help on the cause of evangelisation. A 
ship was wrecked not far from the Cherbourg, and near to a village where there 
were no Protestants, several bodies being washed on shore. In the wreck were 
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found some Bibles and one Roman Catholic book of devotions. As it was impos- 
sible to tell which of the dead had belonged to the latter religion, the maire pro- 
posed that the curé of the place and a neighbouring pasteur should both take part 
in the funeral service. The curé indignantly refused ; the dead were all buried by 
the pasteur, the funeral being attended by crowds of people, all of whom were 
greatly impressed by the preaching, and many expressed a desire to be visited and 
instructed. 
(To be continued.) 


UNITED STATES. 


As the letter we expected from our correspondent, giving an account of the General 
Assemblies, has not yet come to hand, we simply indicate a few points taken from 
the American papers. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (North) met at Madison, 
Wisconsin, on the 20th of May. The Moderator chosen was the Rev. Dr. W. M. 
Paxton, whose position and labours in New York are well known everywhere, 
The reports on the various schemes were most encouraging: in nearly every case 
the Boards, which last year showed deficits, are now out of debt, and all of them 
have been widening the circle of their usefulness during the past year. But besides 
this actual increase in the extent of operations carried on, there is a loud cry from 
many quarters, and notably from the West, which is being rapidly populated, to 
enter on other new fields of labour. The Foreign Mission report is particularly 
cheering. For, whereas there were, in India and China, only 200 native converts 
in 1851, there are now 250 native licentiates and ordained ministers, and more 
than 12,000 Church members, many of the native pastors being entirely supported 
by their congregations. 

One of the sad features presented by this Church is an increasing tendency to 
think little of the pastoral relation, and thus a readiness to break the bond between 
minister and people. But we are glad to observe that there was a general deter- 
mination on the part of the Assembly to restore things to a better condition. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the South met at Charleston, 
South Carolina, on the 21st May, when the Rev. Dr. T. A. Hoyt was elected 
Moderator. The review of the past year brings out much that is cheering, though 
the urgent calls of last Assembly, in view of the financial difficulties of 1879, have 
not been duly answered ; hence Presbyteries have been required. to see that more 
liberal support be given to all kinds of Christian work. Some Presbyteries, how- 
ever, have already made themselves conspicuous by successful efforts in this direc- 
tion. Among other sad results arising from a deficient exchequer is the temporary 
closing of the Theological Seminary at Columbia, South Carolina; one of the pro- 
fessors has resigned, two of the more elderly receive a diminished salary, while a 
third has declined to draw any income while doing no work. It is gratifying to 
know, however, that the funds of the institution have already improved. 

The Foreign Mission work of this Church is carried on in China, Italy, Greece, 
Brazil, Mexico, and among the Red Indians. From lack of the necessary funds, 
many districts where successful work might be accomplished are left without 
labourers, while there are more young men offering their services than can be 
accepted. May there soon be the means for the men ! 

It is very pleasing to see that kind greetings have been exchanged between these 
two neighbouring branches of the great Presbyterian Church. 
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